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PULPIT CENSORSHIP IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


BY ALBION MORRIS DYER. 


The fruitful activity of the New York pastors in the last 
political upheaval may find sufficient warrant in the example of 
the earliest Dutch domines of New Netherland, as will be seen in 
the following relation * of facts taken from the original docu- 
ments. 

Domine Jonas Michaelius, who, in the spring of 1628, 
organized the first Protestant church of America on Manhattan 
Island, writes of this establishment in a letter dated August I1 
of that year, and addressed to Domine Adrianus Smoutius, of 
Amsterdam. Among other things of interest in this earliest 
American ecclesiastical document is an account of the organiza- 
tion of a consistory, whose successors are the present officers in 
the Reformed Church of America. On account of the lack of 
better material for the elderships, Domine Michaelius had to 
make use of three politicians who were aiding him in the estab- 
lishment of the Church. They were: Peter Minuit, Director- 
General of the Province of New Netherland; Jan Huygen, 
Minuit’s brother-in-law and colonial store-keeper; Sebastiaen 
Jansz Crol, deputy to the Director-General in charge of Fort 
Orange (now Albany). Michaelius explains to Domine Smou- 
tius, and through him to his ecclesiastical superiors, the classis of 
Amsterdam, that this is but a provisional consistory. He assures 
the Holland domine that it is not his intention to allow the 
political officers of the colony to interfere in the government of 
the Church, nor to suffer the elders to divide their time by 
assuming the duties of State. As soon as the congregation is 


* Based upon extracts and memoranda accumulated in the preparation of a forth- 
coming ‘‘ History of the New York Churches.”’ 
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ready to act, he explains, a consistory will be chosen in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Church. “I still hope,” he adds, “.to 
separate carefully the ecclesiastical from the civil matters.” * 
Domine Michaelius evidently succeeded in his purpose to 
prevent a commingling of civil and religious matters, for his 
name and his church appear nowhere in the official papers of the 
colony. Not one word regarding ecclesiastical affairs during his 
ministry remains except the facts contained in his own letter. 
There is every reason to believe that he remained as the active 
head of the church until the coming of his successor in 1633, 
but there is nothing in the documents to prove it. The absence 
of reference to Michaelius during these first five years of the 
New Netherland church may be due to his sudden departure for 
parts unknown, or it may be owing to his peaceable relations 
with the political officers of the colony. We are inclined to 
believe in the latter, and we cannot restrain the wish that the 
good domine had possessed some of the belligerent traits of his 
famous successor, Domine Bogardus, for then he might have been 
in evidence in some of the State records. No regrets of this 
kind are to be entertained with respect to Domine Everardus 
Bogardus, who came to the colony with the new governor, 
Director-General Wouter van Twiller, in April, 1633. In 
this case the regret is on the other side, for there is entirely 
too much of Bogardus in the documents. Among other endur- 
ing acts of this famous man is his marriage with the charming 
widow of Roeloff Jansen of Mastricht, the wealthy Anneke 
Jans. But his title to fame as the progenitor of the litigious 
claimants of the Anneke Jans farm is too well known to require 
more than a reference. It is in his relation as the pulpit censor 
of the New Netherland government that we wish to picture him. 
Clearly enough Domine Bogardus had another conception 
of the proper relations of Church and State than that expressed 
in the Michaelius letter. With him peace between the pulpit 
and the city hall ceased, and it was not resumed until the worthy 
Stuyvesant and Megapolensis stood in the relations of governor 
and pastor. Bogardus began at once to instruct his people in 





* For a translation of this letter, see Corwin’s ‘‘ Manual of the Reformed 
Church,” third edition. Also ‘‘N. Y. Col. Doc. II,’’ 729. 
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the ways of good government. He found a subject fit for criti- 
cism, no doubt, in the incumbent of the governor’s chair, the 
famous Wouter van Twiller. What kind of “sermons” he 
preached during the time his mind was occupied with the sins 
of van Twiller we do not know, for reporters and the daily press 
were not then in operation. If we could have these aids to our 
judgment we might be able to form a correct opinion of the 
justice of the Domine’s complaints. As it is we must be satis- 
fied with the government’s statements of the facts of the 
controversy. No doubt the Domine’s parts of speech were a 
little severe even for that time, and no doubt the government 
officers whom he so severely criticised found some grounds for 
their retaliations in kind. Ministers were not perfect even in that 
age. Still we must not be misled by the harsh language of 
the government papers that bear on the case.* We believe that 
Domine Bogardus was a better man than these show him to be. 

It must be remembered in reading the following extracts 
that the criticised are the judges. Governor van Twiller 
gave place to Governor Kieft before the controversy ended, but 
that worthy made common cause with his predecessor in his 
retorts to the fearless minister. In a letter sent to Bogardus and 
signed by the Governor and his counsel January 2, 1646, a full 
review of the Domine’s sins is given. They charge that he did 
not show himself as driven by the spirit of God, but that his 
conduct was very unbecoming a minister, in that he described 
Governor van Twiller and his officers as “ Children of the Devil.” 
The address goes on: 

‘* During our administration you have not been less lavish in your expletives, so 
that there is hardly a person in the country, whom you have not aspersed, not excepting 
your wife and her sister.’’ 

And at that time Anneke Jans was his wife! We are left to con- 
jecture what were the terms he employed to describe that historic 
personage. Here are some particulars of the Domine’s miscon- 
duct which Governor Kieft used no doubt as rebuttal to the 
scorching denunciations that came from the St. Nicholas pulpit: 


On September 29, 1639, after the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
when the Director’s house was visited by a fire, you were drunk at the house of Jacob 
Van Curler and said bad things about the Director and Jochem Pietersen, which so far 


* See ‘* New York Colonial Manuscripts,’ IV, pp. 242-270. 
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we have overlooked in the hope, you would improve. But in March, 1643, when 
Maryn Adriaensen made an assault on the Director in his room, you defended the 
would-be murderer and used the church for uttering your calumnies. In 1644 one 
Lourens Cornelissen, known to be a perjurer and a thief, was constantly seen in your 
company, and in the summer of the same year, when the Rev. Mr. Douthey had 
administered the Sacrament in the morning, you came drunk into the pulpit in the 
afternoon. You did the same on the Friday before Christmas, when you preached a 
sermon on repentance. In the beginning of 1645, being the guest of the Fiscal, you came 
in drunk and immediately began to revile the Deacons and the Secretary, especially 
Deacon Oloff Stevensen*, whom you called a thief, although he had never said a bad 
word to or about you. The Director, there present, quietly told you, it was not the 
place to use such language, but as you did not desist, he reproved you severely. When 
after that the Director did not come to church, because unwell, you upbraided him 
from the pulpit, January 22, 1645, saying the great men of the country are only 
dwelling places of wrath, who do nothing else, but robbing, dismissing or banishing 
people. The Director then remained away from church, to avoid further scandal. 


We are thankful for this bit of the fiery domine’s pulpit 
invective. The Director-General not only remained away from 
church after the public rebuke, but he sought to bring the powers 
at Holland into the controversy. Bogardus is accused of dis- 
loyalty to his employers, the Directors of the Dutch West India 
Company. For, says Kieft in his address to the Domine: 
‘* When we sent you, September 6, last, an extract from the order of the State’s 
General, for a general thanksgiving, it is true you preached and gave us a good sermon, 
but you did not say a word about the peace with the Indians, as other ministers have 
done, which shows how little you care for the Company, who pays you your salary, 


and for the welfare of the country ; this is also proved by your intimacy with people, 
who have defrauded the Company.”’ 


Kieft ended his tirade with the warning : 


‘« Considering that allthis tends to the ruin of the country ecclesiastically and 
politically, we shall formally proceed against you ex officio.”’ 


The Domine’s answer to this address was characterized as 
useless and unreasonable by the council of Governor Kieft 
because it did not reply to the charges. A second answer 


‘was so full of subterfuges, calumnies, insults and profanation of the Gospel, reviling 
justice and his lawful superiors,’’ 


that it was thrown out by the council as impertinent. Then 


came a third response from the Domine, denying the specific 
charges and asking for proofs of the allegations. 


*Van Cortlandt. 
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The case was placed in the hands of the Fiscal as prose- 
cutor. Bogardus denied the authority of the Director-General 
and his council to try the case. The officers then offered to 
submit the case to arbitration, suggesting as arbitrators Domine 
Johannes Megapolensis, of Fort Orange, and the English Pres- 
byterian, Rev. Elias Douthey, of Long Island, with one or two 
impartial members of the New Amsterdam Dutch Church. This 
Bogardus also refused, and in the following September a further 
charge was laid against him—that of conspiring with the Swedes ° 
on the South [Delaware] river. This the Director and council 
characterize as prejudicial to the Company. Bogardus continued 
to ignore the right of the local authorities to bring him to trial. 
He continued his denunciations, also, of the mal-administrations 
of the New Netherland officials. His friends in the colony came 
to his support with a long charge against Governor Kieft, which 
caused that worthy to betake himself to Holland to make his 
defense in person before the directors of the company and the 
State’s General.* 

Among the charges laid at Governor Kieft’s door was the 
erection of the new St. Nicholas chapel, begun in 1642, within 
the military inclosure at the Battery, then known as Fort 
Amsterdam. This site was chosen against the protest of the 
citizens, who wanted no such warlike setting for their house of 
worship. They preferred rather the tranquil neighborhood of 
the Dutch cottages along The Strand, near where Domine 
Bogardus had planted his own household. But more serious 
effects were experienced from this location of the church. “It 
intercepts and turns aside the southeast wind from the grist-mill 
which stands in that vicinity.” The southeast winds, the charge 
set forth, were the prevailing winds, and in consequence the 
grist-mill was most of the time idle. Interference with the 
infant flour industry, one of the means of New York’s after- 
greatness, was not to be tolerated even in a church. Domine 
Bogardus himself returns to meet his own accusers. His voyage 
is made in the Princess, and Governor Kieft is his fellow-pas- 
senger. The Princess was wrecked on the coast of Wales, and 
the mutual accusers met their fate together. 





* « New York Colonial Documents,’’ Vol. I, pp. 271-299. 
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It might be supposed that the successor of Bogardus, who 
held the office of pastor provisionally while the classis was 
arranging for a permanent minister, would have refrained for the 
few months he held the office from adverse criticism of the 
government. But although he experienced some of the evil 
results of the bitter quarrel between the Domine and the 
Governor, yet did he also raise his voice in pulpit denunci- 
ation of the officials. But the Governor he had to deal with was 
not Kieft, but the redoubtable Stuyvesant; who, not approving 
of such use of the pulpit, went in person to the house of the 
Domine and there told him officially that he should not read or 
cause to be read in church any writings concerning politics 
and government, unless signed by the Director and Secretary. 
On his way to New Amsterdam to take charge of the 
government as Kieft’s successor, Director-General Stuyvesant 
met Domine Johannes Backerus, who had been pastor at Cu- 
racao and who was returning to Holland. The Governor carried 
Backerus to the province and pressed him into service as 
Bogardus’ successor. Backerus writes, soon after his arrival, 
May 11, 1647, to the classis of Amsterdam : 

‘*I had to see with my own eyes, much to my regret, that none of the 
officers here would come to church as long as our brother, De. Everardus Bogardus, 
preached. . . . Matters being in this condition, I had to give up my plans and to 
sacrifice my inclinations, necessity compelling me not to leave the congregation 
without a pastor. I took our brother’s place, but I cannot conceal it from the 
reverend brethern (of the classis of Amsterdam), that I hope it shall not be for 
longer than the coming summer. 

‘The congregation here,’’ he adds, ‘‘ numbers about one hundred and seventy 


members most all very ignorant in regard to religion and very much given to drink, 
to which they are led by the seventeen tap-houses here.’ 


The tap-house problem was one that pressed upon his mind 
for solution, and he suggests, September 2, 1648: ~ 


If you could obtain from the Lords-Directors that an order for closing them, 
except three or four, be sent here, then I have no.doubt that thereby the cause of 
much harm and great offense would be removed. 


The Directors of the Company. write to Stuyvesant, April 7, 
1648 : 

We regret to hear of the great disorders, found by you in church matters there, 
which have mostly been caused by Domine Bogardus, the proverb ‘* When the 


pastor errs, the sheep go astray,’’ applying to his case. But-he and others are now 
beyond responsibility. Meanwhile, the church there remains unprovided, though you 
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have provisionally allowed Domine Backer, late minister at Curacao, to remain there 
some time. As, however, he had already received his discharge from the classis, he 
cannot be kept there against his will, but we shall look around for a proper man, to 
take charge of your church. You think, the congregation would be pleased to have 
Domine Megapolensis, now at Rensselaerswyck, without telling us, that he could get 
his discharge there in a proper manner, nor whether he cannot produce there as good 
results as in your church.* 

Johannes Megapolensis was Backerus’ successor. Intending 
to return to Holland after the expiration of his service at Fort 
Orange and Rensselaerswyck, he was induced by Governor Stuy-. 
vesant to take charge of the church at New Amsterdam and to 
arrange its disordered affairs. He was pursuaded to this course, 
remarks the Governor, because “he set the honour of God, the 
service of the Church and the saving of human souls above his 
own affairs.” Megapolensis remained at his post until his death, 
a period of twenty years. His term lapped over into the Eng- 
lish rule of the province, but before the coming of the Duke of 
York’s forces he may have had prescience of the coming of the 
end of the Dutch language, as well as power in the New Nether- 
lands. For within a year or two after his installation at New Am- 
sterdam we find that a call is made upon the Company at Holland 
for an assistant minister “who can preach in English.” Mega- 
polensis’ own son, who came as his father’s associate a few 
months before the capitulation of the city, was trained in the 
English way, having been educated, the father tells us, “at the 
Academy of New England, at Cambridge” (Harvard). Mega- 
polensis is not involved in any such controversy with his friend 
Stuyvesant and the civil officers as characterized the ministry of 
Domine Bogardus. Possibly his voice was not raised in criticism 
of the local government because he considered that that was 
conducted in a manner above reproach. 

The Domine was busy during the first fifteen years of his 
ministry in a struggle with schismatics and conventicles, and this 
may have kept his attention from affairs of State. The Lutheran 
disruption came in his day, and he had to witness the assembling 
of a part of his congregation under a minister of the Augsburg 
Confession, and that, too, within the sacred precincts of New 
Amsterdam, ground which he had hoped was to be reserved for- 
ever for the true reformed religion of Holland. Once only do 


* “* New York Colonial MSS.,’’ Vol. XI, p. 12. 
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we know that Domine Megapolensis interfered in the public 
affairs of the city, and then matters had reacheda crisis. History 
represents the two Megapolensises, father and son, as pacifiers, 
leading from the ramparts of the tumble-down fort at the Battery 
the bellicose Stuyvesant, where he stood with lighted fuse ready 
to blow Sir Richard Nicholls and his unwelcome fleet over 
Governor’s Island. But even this humane intermeddling the 
good domine had reason to regret, for the last years of his life 
were disquieted by a wrangle with the Directors of the West 
India Company, who withheld a part of his hard-earned pay 
because he had counciled a peaceable surrender of the city when 
the Company’s representative, the Director-General, was pre- 
pared to resist to the last the approach of the enemy. 

No doubt Megapolensis would have died happier, even 
though blood had been shed that day of the English coming, if 
he had followed closely the course marked out for himself and 
his successors in the Manhattan pulpit by the founder of the 
First American Protestant Church, Jonas Michaelius : 

‘* We must have no other object than the glory of God and the building up of 
his kingdom and the salvation of many souls. I keep myself as far as practicable 
within the pale of my calling, wherein I find myself sufficiently occupied; and, 
although our small consistory embraces persons who have also public business to 
attend to, I still hope to separate carefully ecclesiastical from the civil matters, which 
occur, so that each one will be occupied with"his own subject. And although many 
things are mixti generis, and political and ecclesiastical persons can greatly assist 
each other, nevertheless the matters and offices tending together must not be mixed 
but kept separate, in order to prevent all confusion and disorder. As the council of 
this place consists of good people, who are, however, for the most part simple and 
have little experience in public affairs, I would have little objection to serve them in 
any serious or dubious affair with good advice, provided I considered myself capable 
and my advice should be asked, in which case I suppose that I would not do amiss 
or be suspected by anyone of being a TOAUT Pay f4zwy (a meddlesome busybody) or a 
dddot peoeteaxor0¢ (a busybody in other men’s affairs).”’ 














THE DRUMMER BOY OF MONMOUTH. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON. 


Somewhere about the year 1750 a young couple who 
belonged to rival families of the Irish nobility were clandestinely 
married, and immediately embarked for America. They came 
to Philadelphia, and the young man, whose name was John 
Mullowny,* invested his money in a few ships. With these he 
carried on a lively trade between Philadelphia and various foreign 
ports. He was very successful, and in a few years he accumu- 
lated what was in those days considered great wealth. 

As the years went on six children were born, all of whom 
died in their infancy. But the seventh child, a son, was very 
robust and bid fair to reach manhood. As the child of many 
hopes he was given his father’s name. The boy was somewhat 
past eight years old when the American Revolution broke out. 
Mr. Mullowny at once espoused the cause of the patriots and 
endeavored to engraft the same principles upon the mind of the 
youthful John. About this time the father confessor of the 
family—they were devout Catholics—visited Mr. Mullowny, and 
strongly urged the dedication of John to the priesthood, and 
advised that his education should begin immediately. On the 
same night, in the privacy of their sleeping-room, which adjoined 
their son’s, the father and mother earnestly discussed the priest’s 
proposal. The child, whom they supposed sound asleep, listened 
with bated breath to this deliberate disposal of his future. His 
childish heart had already throbbed with dreams of future mili- 
tary renown. How intense then was his horror at the thought 
of passing his days in chanting masses and whispering “pax 
vobiscum” to whining penitents. Thus he lay through the long 
night, tossing about and planning some means of escape from 





* The surname was originally O’ Maoilfhiona, and the family was once seated in 
the strong castle which stood at Cross-Ui-Maoilf hiona, now the town of Crossmolina, 
on the banks of the river Deel, in the barony of Tyrawley, County Mayo, Ireland. 
This family were of the posterity of Cuan Mor, eighth in descent from Fiachra, son 
of Eochy Moyvane, the one hundred and twenty-fourth monarch of all Ireland. (See 
O’ Hart’s “‘ Irish Pedigrees,’’ fourth edition. ) 
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his fate, to him worse than death. With the first ray of light 
came a sudden impulse to flee beyond the power of both priest 
and parents. 

He put his wild impulse into immediate action, and, dress- 
ing himself, he stole noiselessly away from his luxurious home, 
leaving it, he thought, forever. With an intrepidity and per- 
severance that seems incredible in one so young, and through 
difficulties beneath which many a man might have succumbed, 
he succeeded in passing the lines of the enemy (for Philadelphia 
was then in the hands of the British), and reached Washing- 
ton’s army then encamped near Germantown. Family tradition 
declares that he arrived at his destination with bleeding feet and 
ragged clothes, a thoroughly tired and hungry little object. Yet 
he stoutly maintained that he wanted to share a soldier’s life, 
adding that he knew how to “drum.” So a drummer boy he 
became, but not as John Mullowny, for the child, with a wisdom 
beyond his years, gave an assumed name, and thus, in his 
opinion, cut off the last link to his old life. 

The frantic parents, of course, began at once a thorough 
search of the city and its suburbs, offering large rewards for 
his discovery ; but no one thought ‘of looking in Washington’s 
army. Thus, through the long and severe winter that followed, 
the child was at Valley Forge, not more than twenty miles from 
his beautiful home, sharing the deprivations and hardships of the 
heroic patriots. It is a family tradition that he often awoke in 
the morning completely covered with snow, save for the opening 
tunneled by his warm breath. Yet, when his sufferings were so 
great that the impulse to return to his home was almost 
unquenchable, the thought of the priest’s life to which he was 
doomed held him fast in his self-imposed exile. 

During the following summer came the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and, still numbered with Washington’s army, thither 
arrived John and his drum. At a certain point in this hotly- 
contested battle, a squad of infantry was ordered to hold a 
certain desirable point upon which the enemy was marching. 
John accompanied this detachment. The red-coats charged 
furiously, and the Americans retreated in hot haste, whereupon 
the boy seized his drum-sticks and pounded out “ Yankee 
Doodle” with so much spirit and force that the waning courage 
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of the soldiers revived and they returned to the charge, forced 
the British to retreat, and held the desired position through the 
remainder of the battle. John was much commended by both 
soldiers and officers for his bravery and energy. 

It was but a few weeks after this that John’s father heard in 
some chance way that a boy answering the description of their 
lost son was with the American army. A trusted messenger was 
immediately sent to investigate the matter. Of course he found 
no John Mullowny on the official register; but when the little 
drummer-boy, the smallest in the corps, was brought to him, he 
felt sure that he was the one whom he sought. He whispered 
to the officer to remove the little fellow’s coat and shirt. This 
was promptly done, and there, on his right shoulder, was the 
birth-mark described in the paper shown by the messenger. 
Further concealment was now useless, and the child admitted 
that he was John Mullowny, but begged that he might be 
allowed to remain. The officers, it is said, added their petitions 
to his, commending the boy in the highest terms; and the result 
was that the messenger returned without him. 

Parental consent was afterward reluctantly given, and John 
Mullowny remained with the.army until the war closed: On his 
return home he was educated for the navy, as his father wisely 
concluded that he was better fitted for fighting than hearing 
confessions. He rose to the rank of captain, and during the 
“piping times of peace” that intervened between the Revolution 
and the War of 1812, he did distinguished service in the capture 
of private and slave ships. Many of the poor negroes taken in 
the latter were by him placed in good homes in Philadelphia 
and other towns, and became respectable citizens. 

Somewhere about 1810 he yielded to the solicitations of his 
family and retired from the navy, thus, to his great regret, losing 
the chance of engaging again in the war with Great Britain. On 
his retirement from the navy he dealt in real estate and accumu- 
lated thereby much wealth. He at one time owned a large share 
of the city of Philadelphia, much land in Montgomery county, 
Pa., and also several hundred acres of the valuable coal fields at 
Pottsville, Schuylkill county, Pa. 3 

When Monroe was made President, Captain Mullowny was 
appointed consul to Tangier. He held this difficult post seven 
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years, maintaining the honor and dignity of the United States, 
and at the same time arousing no hostility among the mixed 
inhabitants of that strange city. His service as consul continued 
until his death. When his final sickness came upon him, brought 
about by “cutting a double pigeon wing” at a consular ball, he 
begged to be taken aboard a “ man-of-war ” that was lying in the 
bay. His request was granted, and as he was entering his 
sedan chair, the only vehicle of convenience in Tangier, he said, 
with the merry spirit that never deserted him: “ Here I go, like 
a goose under a barn door.” A few days after, death came to 
him where he had so longed to meet it—on a “ man-of-war.” 

Many years afterward his daughter living in Philadelphia 
heard of a Revolutionary veteran who had been corporal in the 
company with her father. She called on him, and found a 
scarred and withered man nearly ninety years of age, yet in full 
possession of all his faculties, and bristling with “war stories.” 
“Remember John Mullowny!” he exclaimed. “That I do; he 
was just a slip of a lad when he used to beat that old drum.” 
He then told with much enthusiasm the story (here set down for 
the first time) of his exploit at Monmouth. His daughter listened 
with great surprise, for the story was entirely new to her. This 
proved that, like all other heroes, John Mullowny was as modest 
as he was brave. 














FRONTIER FORTS OF THE FRENCH AND 
INDIAN WAR. 


BY H. M. M. RICHARDS. 


Much history has been written of Pennsylvania covering the 
periods of her existence from the Revolution to the present time, 


and.we are daily receiving valuable additions to this mass of ° 


literature. Her early colonial history, even, has been given with 
more or less completeness, but of the French and Indian war, 
with its horrors and suffering, its deeds of bravery and its scenes 
of gloom, the writer is silent, except so far as it may be to relate 
the unfortunate campaign of Braddock and the noble acts of 
Washington in connection with it. To such an extent has this 
silence been carried that the school children of the grand Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, including many of riper years, know 
only of the wars with the savage in New England and Virginia 
and are practically ignorant of the fact that from 1755 to 1764 
there was carried on a struggle with the Indians, about the very 
spot, it may be, where they now dwell, resulting in the loss of 
hundreds of lives and homes, the dragging into captivity of 
thousands of men, women and children, the depopulation of vast 
districts of territory, the organization and arming of several 
thousand provincial troops whose battalions remained in existence 
for a number of years, and the erection of a chain of frontier 
forts for the defense of the inhabitants. I question whether I am 
not justified in saying that the experience of Pennsylvania in 
savage warfare, with its attendant miseries, surpassed that of any 
other of His Majesty’s colonies. 

The history and especially the location of the frontier forts 
in the French and Indian war has, from neglect, been rapidly 
passing into undeserved oblivion. Except in a desultory manner, 
no attempt whatever has been made to locate them with absolute 
correctness, and but little effort to compile their history. A few 
more months, it may be days, would have rendered any such 
attempt futile. Fortunately, the Legislature of the State, at its 
last session, directed the appointment of a commission of five by 
the Governor to ascertain the exact location of the several forts 
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used for defense against the Indians prior to the year 1783.* 
As a member of the commission I have been extremely fortunate, 
although only after much research and labor, in fixing, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, the very spots on which stood the various 
forts in the territory allotted me, that part of the State south of 
the 41st parallel of latitude comprised between the Delaware 
and Susquehanna rivers. 

It is the purpose of this article to state these several locations 
and correct sundry errors which exist in tradition, written history 
and even on the excellent map issued by the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania in 1875. 

Without attempting to go into any details whatever as to the 
causes which led to the French and Indian war it is sufficient to 
say that the ever restive Indian, even in Penn’s colony where he 
had been treated with some show of fairness, looked with 
impatient eyes upon the onward march of civilization, and could 
not brook, with any feeling of calmness and satisfaction, the loss 
of hunting grounds and streams teeming with game of every 
variety. With his natural feelings of revenge and thirst for 
blood he only waited a pretext for active hostilities. The defeat 
of Braddock and apparent superiority of the French, gave him 
the opportunity for which he sought, and, in the fall of 1755, the 





* Under the act of May 23, 1893, a commission was created to make inquiry in 
relation to the various forts erected by the early settlers of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania prior to the year 1783 as a defense against the Indians. Governor 
Pattison appointed this commission which was authorized to make inquiry. and 
examination as to the number and location of the Indian forts and the propriety of 
erecting tablets to mark said forts. In view of the magnitude of the work and the 
great amount of territory embraced it was deemed advisable to divide the State into 
five districts, to be assigned the various members of the commission for individual 
research and action. The commission has formulated its report for the Legislature. 
Each member has submitted an elaborate report of the old forts in his district, with 
much valuable data that will be published. 

It is recommended that a marker be placed at each of the defenses enumerated in 
the report, whose location has been ascertained with sufficient accuracy and definite- 
ness ; that the markers, when supplied by the State, be all of a similar character, to 
consist, wherever practicable, of a substantial rough boulder of stone, having one face 
sufficiently polished to allow of an inscription giving the name of the fort, when built, 
for what purpose used and its exact location ; that these markers be placed as a rule by 
the side of a public road, in a prominent position, as near as possible to the site of the 
defense which they are intended to perpetuate, no tablet to be erected on private 
property unless previously deeded to the Commonwealth. 
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tribes west of the Susquehanna, the Six Nations, and above all the 
native Delawares who had been pushed north of the Blue Range, 
almost simultaneously made an attack on the frontier settlements 
from the west branch of the Susquehanna to the Delaware river, 
near the present town of Stroudsburg in Monroe county. Many 
and most interesting are the narratives we have of the experiences 
which the settlers underwent, but they are not a part of this 
sketch. 

The erection of defenses and organization of troops became 
a matter of immediate necessity. Much adverse criticism has 
been made of the manner in which the Provincial Government 
carried on its defensive operations during the war which followed, 
and a discussion of this subject is also most interesting, but we 
have now only to do with the actual occurrences which took 
place. The enemy did not attack in large bodies nor make war 
after the manner of their more civilized brethren. Their object 
was to surprise first, then murder, rob and destroy. They went 
in parties numbering from five to twenty, stealthily advanced past 
all guards and watchers, and unexpectedly fell upon their hapless 
victims. To guard against these methods and to afford the best 
possible protection, the government decided to erect a chain of 
forts, from ten to fifteen miles apart, as headquarters for garrisons, 
along the entire frontier, then practically the Blue Range, from 
the Susquehanna river to the Delaware. Troops from the various 
garrisons constantly patroled the territory between the forts, and, 
in addition, details were made which occupied various farm- 
houses and block-houses, in the neighborhood, as subsidiary 
places of defense. To this plan the government substantially 
adhered during the entire war. 

Beginning with the Susquehanna river on the west, and 
following the range of the Blue mountains to the Delaware, I 
propose to give a consecutive list of each fort, with its correct 
situation, appearance, time of erection, etc., but without making 
any attempt at historical reference, highly interesting as it is, but 
entirely too voluminous for this necessarily brief narrative. The 
troops garrisoning these places were, with one exception, details 
from the First Pennsylvania Regiment commanded by Colonel 
Conrad Weiser, that great man who has done so much for Penn- 
sylvania and has been accorded so little praise for his deeds. 
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FORT HARRIS. 


This was the private residence of John Harris, Sr., the father of John 
Harris who founded the city of Harrisburg. It was built about the year 
1720 and stood about 150 or 200 feet below the spot where his remains now 
rest by the stump of the memorable old mulberry tree to which he had been 
tied by hostile Indians, near the fine bridge of the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road across the Susquehanna river, opposite Mulberry street. It was a 
typical log house, in which, on October 29, 1755, he cut portholes for 
musketry and surrounded it with a substantial stockade. It was garrisoned 
by details of provincial troops, and was succeeded by a large stone house 
built about 1766-69. 

FORT HUNTER. 


Six miles north of Harrisburg, on the south bank of Fishing creek at 
its junction with the Susquehanna river, near Rockville, stood Fort Hunter, 
named after Robert Hunter, a pioneer white man who had previously settled 
there. Its erection was probably commenced by the settlers about October 
or November 1755, immediately after the massacre at Penn’s creek, and 
completed by the Government troops when taking charge in January, 1756. 
It was a block-house surrounded by astockade, and had additional barracks 
on the outside for the recruits on their way to Fort Augusta. It was generally 
under the command of Captains McKee and Patterson, of Colonel Clapham’s 
Augusta Regiment, being the only defense in this list not directly under 
Colonel Weiser’s command. He, nevertheless, had more or less to do with 
it. It occupied an important position and was used until the termination of 
all hostilities in 1764. 

MANADA FORT. 

Distant about twelve miles from “Fort Hunter is the passage through 
the Blue Range called Manada Gap, the next station in the chain occupied 
by the government. As in the case of Fort Hunter, the settlers about 
Manada Gap had already commenced a place of defense in the latter part 
of the fall of 1755. In February, 1756, Captain Frederick Smith, with his 
company of provincials, either completed the fort already commenced or 
erected a new one. This was called Manada Fort. It was the ordinary 
block-house surrounded by a stockade. It- stood on what is now the prop- 
erty of William Rhoads, east of the Manada creek, about midway between 
it and the road to Jonestown, and three-quarters of a mile south of the mill 
in Manada Gap. On the historical map it is located on the wrong side of 
the stream and rather too close to the mountain. Being of minor import- 
ance, or at least so considered, it was used only a couple of years. The 
exact location of this fort has never before been given. 


ROBESON’S MILL AND FORT. 

A subsidiary place of defense, occupied by details of Captain Smith’s 
command. It was the mill on the west bank of the creek, right at the 
entrance tothe gap. The original structure was of stone, and on its site 
now stands the fine mill of Mr. Early. The location shown on the histori- 
cal map places it on the wrong bank of the Manada creek. 
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BROWN’S FORT. 

This station has been a source of much conjecture amongst historians, 
who have placed it at various points more or less remote. It was merely a 
subsidiary defense, being the private house of Mr. Brown. A part of its 
stone walls still stand, on the property of John L. Ramler, south of the road 
along the mountains from Manada Gap to Swatara Gap, about one and 
three-quarters miles east of the former place. Its location has never been 
given heretofore. ; 

FORT AT HARPER'S. 

A similar place of defense, of whose history we have no record, stood: 
on a hill on the north bank of the Swatara creek, about one thousand yards 
southwest from the bridge near the Uhrich House, in the village of Harper’s, 
Lebanon county. Some quarter of a mile beyond the bridge, on the road 
to Jonestown, not far from the post-office of Mt. Nebo, stood 


REED’S HOUSE, 
now the property of Samuel Riegel, but then the residence of Squire and 
Captain Reed, a prominent man of the county, always active in public 
affairs and for a while during the outbreak of hostilities in command of a 
company of provincial troops. At this time, before the erection of Manada 
Fort, his home was constantly occupied by troops and garrisoned for 
defense or refuge, as the case might be. 


FORT SWATARA. 

This was the next regular fort in the government chain of defenses, 
and stood about twelve miles east of Manada Gap, at the still more import- 
ant Swatara Gap, or Tolihaio Gap, as frequently called. It was also known 
as Smith's Fort, after its commanding officer, Captain Frederick Smith. At 
this place, also, the settlers had already commenced a house of refuge, in 
the fall of 1755, which was occupied and completed by the provincial 
troops in the beginning of February, 1756. Fort Swatara was a single 
block-house surrounded by a stockade. It stood on what is now a field at 
the end of the private farm-road leading from the State road to the farm of 
Joseph Behny, distant about three-quarters of a mile southwest from Inwood 
Station at Swatara Gap. It was in use until the treaty of peace in 1758. Its 
location on the historical map is entirely wrong, caused by the misunder- 
standing which has existed with regard to Fort Henry. There are several 
subsidiary places of defense in the neighborhood of this fort, such as 


THE WEIDMAN MANSION, 
which still stands about fifty yards south of the main road at Lickdale 
Station, formerly called Union Forge, surrounded by a beautiful grove of 
trees. Unfortunately the old building has been weather-boarded, thus 
completely changing its original appearance. 

HESS’ BLOCK-HOUSE, 


which stood slightly to the west of the middle of a line drawn between 
Lickdale and Fort Swatara. 
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THE FREDERICKSBURG BLOCK-HOUSE, 
on the road leading from Jonestown to Fredericksburg, about 300 yards 
southwest from the latter place, on property now owned by Joseph Gibber. 
It was a log building thirty-two feet long, sixteen feet wide and one story high, 
having an overhanging roof or garret, through the floor of which loop holes 
were pierced for musketry. 
THE MORAVIAN CHURCH, 
on the present property of Josiah Shugar, three miles northwest from Fred- 
ericksburg and five miles north from Jonestown. It was a log building, 
torn down fifteen or eighteen years ago. 
FORT HENRY. 

This was the next regular government fort, and stood near the foot of 
the Blue mountains, about fourteen miles east of Fort Swatara. It is also 
known as Bussé’s Fort, after the commanding officer, Captain Christian 
Bussé, and frequently as the fort at Dietrich Six’s, or Six’s Fort, being 
situated on his property. These various names have caused much con- 
fusion and account for its very incorrect location on the historical map, 
where it is placed at Swatara Gap, substantially the location of Fort Swatara. 
It belongs practically where Siche’s, or Six’s, Fort is shown, the two being 
one and the same fort. It stood on the east side of the old Shamokin 
(Sunbury) road, three miles north of Millersburg, Bethel township, Berks 
county. A watch-tower had already been erected by the people in the fall 
of 1755, which was supplanted by the fort erected in February, 1756, by the 
provincial troops. It was the largest and most complete defense between 
the Susquehanna and Lehigh rivers, and was used during the entire period 
of hostilities, when others of less importance had been abandoned. Outside 
of the fact that it was a stockade like all of the forts, but of more preten- 
tious size, we are, unfortunately, ignorant of its appearance in detail. The 
property is now occupied by Isaac Batz. 

FORT NORTHKILL. 

Eleven miles to the west of Fort Henry stood Fort Northkill, built by 
Captain Jacob Morgan, of the First Pennsylvania Provincial Regiment, in 
February, 1756. It was not one of the larger forts. It comprised a square 
stockade about thirty-two feet each way, with a half bastion at each corner, 
the whole inclosing a block-house for the accommodation of the garrison. 
The cellar of this house is still visible, but the winds of a century and a 
half have nearly filled it with the leaves of the forest by which it is still 
surroundéd. It stood at the very foot of the mountain, almost immediately 
below the location of Dietrich Snyder’s Fort, some two miles distant from 
Strausstown, in Upper Tulpehocken township, Berks county, and about 
half a mile from one of the branches of the Northkill creek, from whence 
it derives its name. It is also about one-half mile north of Ritzman’s farm. 
Under the command of Lieutenant Humphreys, of Captain Morgan’s com- 
pany, it was the scene of a desperate conflict with the savages. During 
1757 it was in charge of Ensign Harry, and was abandoned in March, 
1758. Its location on the Tulpehocken creek, as given on the historical 
map, is extremely inaccurate. 
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FORT AT DIETRICH SNYDER’S. - 

Not far distant from Fort Northkill is a road leading across the moun- 
tain to Pottsville. On this road, at the top of the mountain, was the log 
house, home of Dietrich Snyder, one story high and in size about twenty 
feet by forty feet. It was used as a lookout station, to discover in advance 
the approach of the enemy and give warning of the same. 


om . 
FORT LEBANON (AND WILLIAM). 


One and a half miles east of the present town of Auburn, which is 
about six miles north of the important gap in the mountain made by the 
Schuylkill river at Port Clinton, stood the next government fort, distant’ 
eleven miles from Fort Northkill. It was erected in December, 1755, 
probably by Captain Jacob Morgan, its commander. It was one of the 
larger defenses, and consisted of a stockade one hundred feet square 
inclosing, originally one large block-house thirty feet by twenty feet, and a 
magazine twelve feet square. Later it became necessary to erect two other 
houses for the accommodation of the refugee settlers. It was on the road 
from Auburn to Pine Dale, midway between the two places, just north of 
the old Bohundy creek, now called Pine creek. The present owner of the 
property is Lewis Marburger. Towards the latter part of 1757 or beginning 
of 1758 its name was officially changed to Fort William for some unknown 
reason. It remained in use during the whole term of hostilities. On the 
historical map its location is correct except that it is placed on the wrong 
side of the creek. 

FORT FRANKLIN. 

This fort was distant nineteen miles east from Fort Lebanon. It was 
built in the beginning of February, 1756, by Captain Charles Foulk under 
orders received from Benjamin Franklin, after whom it was named. It 
consisted of a stockade forty feet square, with two block-houses at opposite 
corners to serve as bastions. It stood on elevated ground on property now 
belonging to J. Wesley Kistler, distant about three-quarters of a mile south 
of the village of Snydersville, Schuylkill county, and about one mile north’ 
from the base of the Blue mountains. At the foot of the elevation is a fine 
stream of water emptying into Lizard creek, about one-half mile distant. 
Its commanding officer was Lieutenant Engle. Being of minor importance, 
and in a sparsely settled district, it was abandoned in November, 1756, 
reoccupied somewhat later, and again abandoned in 1757. Its exact position 
has never been known heretofore, and was only obtained with much 
difficulty. 

FORT EVERETT. 

On the south side of the Blue range, almost directly across from Fort 
Franklin, stood Fort Everett, occupied by detachments of troops from the 
commands of Captain Nicholas Weatherhold and his brother, Lieutenant 
Jacob Weatherhold. It was twelve miles distant from Fort Lebanon. It con- 
sisted of a log house about twenty-five feet by thirty feet, surrounded by the 
usual stockade, standing on the property of John Everett, after whom it was 
named, now a level field about one-quarter mile north from the village of 
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Lynnport, in Lynn township of Lehigh county. It was about 250 feet east 
from a creek emptying into the Ontelaunee at Lynnport, and about 150 feet 
southwest from the house of M. K. Henry, a tenant of Mrs. David Stein. 
It was occupied for defensive purposes until 1758. This is the first time this 
location has been given the public. 

FORT AT LEHIGH GAP. 


A block-house, erected by the settlers for self-preservation during the 
latter part of 1755, occupied at various times by provincial detachments, 
generally from Capt. Nicholas Weatherhold’s command. It was located at 
Lehigh Gap, immediately north of the mountain, distant from Colonel John 
Craig’s store, which is also the post-office, about one-half mile northeast, 
and some 200 feet east from the house of Charles Straub, on whose property 
it stood. This property originally belonged to Nathaniel Irish, and adjoined 
that of Nicholas Opplinger. It was probably never used after the year 1758. 


FORT SOUTH OF LEHIGH GAP AT ‘‘ TRUCKER’S”’ MILL. 


The saw-mill of William Kern, nicknamed “ Trucker,” was of great 
value to the government at the outbreak of hostilities in 1755, because 
of the lumber which it furnished for stockades, etc. It was therefore 
garrisoned by Captain Weatherhold. It stood in the present town of 
Slatington, Lehigh county, on Trout creek, about 175 feet north from the 
main-street bridge crossing said stream. 


DESHLER’S FORT. 


The stone dwelling, still standing, of Adam Deshler, used as a place 
of refuge during the Indian outbreak of 1763. It was built in 1760, and is 
situated on the north and west branch of the Coplay creek, near the cement 
mills, and not far distant from either Mickley’s or Hokendauqua in North- 
ampton county. 

RALSTON’S OR BROWN’S FORT IN NORTHAMPTON COUNTY. 

This was likewise a subsidiary defense. It was a block-house erected 
by the people of the Irish settlement, probably in the fall of 1755. It seems 
to have been of stone, with an overhanging roof. The property is now 
part of the farm of Samuel Achenbach, but was then on the Ralston prop- 
erty adjoining the Brown property, whence its name. It was distant about 
two miles northwest from the present town of Bath, in Northampton county, 
five miles west of north from Bethlehem and four miles east from Cata 
sauqua. 

FORT ALLEN. 

If not the largest, this was probably the most important, of all the forts 
in the chain of defenses erected by the government, about the centre of 
which it stood. It was built by Benjamin Franklin himself, in January, 
1756, and named after Chief Justice William Allen. It was 125 feet long 
by 50 feet wide, with two half bastions at opposite corners, and contained 
three block-houses, one eighteen feet square, another twenty feet square, 
and the third eighteen feet by twenty feet. It mounted two swivels on 
diagonally opposite corners. Its site is now occupied by the Fort Allen 
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Hotel, which stands on the southwest corner of Bridge street and Franklin 
street, in Weissport, Carbon county. It was under the command of Captain 
Charles Foulk until the latter part of June, 1756, when he was relieved by 
Captain George Reynolds, who, in turn, was relieved by Captain Jacob 
Orndt in October of the same year, who remained in command. The fort 
was kept in active use during the entire period of hostilities. 















FORT NORRIS. 


Some fifteen miles east of Fort Allen came the next defense erected by 
the government, which was named Fort Norris, after Isaac Norris, speaker: 
of the Assembly, he who directed that there should be cast on the State 
House bell of 1752 the words “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof.’ It was built by Captains Orndt and Hays, in 
the early part of February, 1756, under orders of Benjamin Franklin. It 
was a stockade, eighty feet square, with four half bastions, on which were 
mounted two swivel guns, inclosing a barrack, guard-room, store-room and 
kitchen. Its first commander was Captain Jacob Orndt, who, in October, 
1756, exchanged stations with Captain George Reynolds, of Fort Allen. 
He, in turn, was relieved by Lieutenant Engle, from Fort Franklin, in May, 
1757. It stood on the property, originally, of John Serfass, now owned by 
Charles Frable, about one and one-eight miles, in an air line, southeast from 
Kresgeville, and three miles southwest from Gilberts, Monroe county. It 
is some 200 yards north of the fresent State road, and about three-fourths 
of a mile from: Meitner’s store (the old Washington Hotel). Its nearest 
distance south from Big creek, formerly Hoeth’s creek, or Poco Poco creek, 
is about 400 yards. Its exact location has never been heretofore given. It 
remained in constant use until the cessation of hostilities in 1758. 
















FORT NEAR WIND GAP. 


This defense, more familiarly known as ‘‘ Tead’s Block-house,”’ was the 
residence of Mr. Tead, occupied in the early part of 1756 by a small garri- 
son under Ensign Sterling, and again, in 1758. Its location has never 
before been ascertained. It stood near the present Miller's station, on the 
Bangor and Portland Railroad, distant some four miles south from the Wind 
Gap proper, and three miles from the lower end of that town. Its distance 
from Nazareth was six miles and from Easton about twelve miles. Its loca- 
tion was about 350 yards east from the present station, which is also the 
store of Adam Schurg. On top of the elevated ground south of it, distant 
about 250 feet, was erected another block-house by the settlers in 1757, as a 
place of refuge, which is generally better known than that of Mr. Tead. 

















PETER DOLL’S BLOCK-HOUSE. 

At the request of the settlers of the present Moore township, North- 
ampton county, who had suffered much and were too few in number to 
defend themselves, a garrison was stationed, under command of Lieutenant. 
Snyder, at the home of Peter Doll, about January, 1758, situate along the 
Hokendauqua creek, between Smith’s Gap and Little Gap, three-eighths of 
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a mile west from the present Scholl’s mill, which is one and three-quarters 
miles north of Klecknersville. It was a log building, without a stockade, 
but with two barracks for the soldiers. 


THE MORAVIAN DEFENSES ABOUT NAZARETH. 

The Moravians rendered valuable aid to the government by defending 
their own property. Stockades were erected at Bethlehem and, more 
especially, at and about Nazareth, then in the midst of the scenes of horror 
transpiring almost daily. The most important of these was 


THE STOCKADE AT NAZARETH. 


This was the venerable stone ‘‘ Whitefield House” of old Nazareth, 
finally completed at the end of 1743, and still standing, around which was 
thrown a stockade, 236 feet by 170 feet and ten feet high, during the end 
of May, 1756. The Brethren were organized into watches, officered by 
themselves, who guarded the defenses, although provincial troops also 
formed a part of the garrison at different times, especially in January, 1756, 
under command of Captain Wayne. Their other defenses were 


THE STOCKADED MILL AT FRIEDENSTHAL. 

One mile northeast from the old stone Whitefield, or Ephrata, House, 
at Nazareth, stood the Friedensthal mill, a substantial limestone structure 
thirty-four feet by forty-eight feet. In March, 1756, a stockade was built 
around this building, with its adjoining dwelling, barn and stable, measur- 


ing 400 feet in length and 250 feet in breadth, with block-houses at the 
corners for bastions. 


THE STOCKADES AT GNADENTHAL AND CHRISTIAN’S SPRING. 


The property of the Brethren at these places, about one mile to the 
westward of Nazareth, was stockaded in like manner, as was also that at 


THE ROSE, 
some three-quarters of a mile to the north of Nazareth. All these defenses 
remained in position until 1758, when they were generally pulled down, but 
mostly re-erected upon the outbreak of hostilities in 1763. 


FORT HAMILTON. 

This fort was one of those erected by the government. It was built 
- by Captains Trump and Aston, in January, 1756, and named after James 
Hamilton, who, with Benjamin Franklin, constituted the commission in 
charge of defensive operations, and afterwards became governor of the 
province in 1759. Captain Trump was its first.commander, being succeeded 
by Captain Craig in April, 1756, and he probably by a detail from Captain 
Nicholas Weatherhold’s command, who, in turn, was relieved, April, 1757, 
by Captain John Van Etten. By March, 1758, it had been abandoned as 
a military station and was only occupied by a few private families. It con- 
sisted of a large log-house in the middle of a stockade, and stood in the 
western part of the present town of Stroudsburg, Monroe county, a short 
‘distance north of the Stroud mansion, still standing on the northwest corner 
of Main and William streets. 
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FORT HYNDSHAW. 

The location of this fort is now given in detail for the first time. It was 
built by Captain John Van Etten and his lieutenant, James Hyndshaw, in 
January, 1756, and named after the latter. They both resided in the 
neighborhood, and the fort was under the command of both and each of 
them until abandoned as a station some time previous to the evacuation of 
Fort Hamilton. It stood some 400 feet southeast from the Maple Grove 
House, J. H. Place, proprietor, which is on the road from Stroudsburg, Monroe 
county, to Bushkill post-office, Pike county, distant twelve miles from the 
former place, and one-half mile from the latter. It is not far from the. 
Bushkill creek, and about one mile distant from the Delaware river. Traces 
of the embankment, or line of stockades, were visible thirty years ago. 


DEPUI'S FORT. 

This was the stone residence of Samuel Depui, which, on account of 
its important position and his prominent standing, was garrisoned by pro- 
vincial troops of Captain Nicholas Weatherhold’s command. A large 
stockade was built around it, on each corner of which was mounted a swivel 
gun. Its location is some five and a half miles from Stroudsburg, on the 
banks of the Delaware river opposite Depui’s island, and very near the 
present house of Robert Depui, a descendant. It is just south of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and just east of the store and post-office along the Shawnee 
creek. It was occupied during the entire period of hostilities. 


This ends the list of forts in use during the French and 
Indian War. Some of them were again occupied during the 
Revolutionary War. Fort Penn, under command of Colonel 
Jacob Stroud, took the place of the forts in and about Strouds- 
burg, Monroe county, in the struggle for independence. It 
stood on what is now the main street of that town, near its 
junction with Walnut street, opposite the M. E. Church, and did 
its full duty during that trying period. 

If this outline sketch, in itself only a skeleton, but which 
can be clothed in such attractive form, is the means of arousing 
more interest in the subject to which it alludes, the desire of the 
author will be fulfilled. 





THE GREAT SWAMP FIGHT.* 


BY A. HOWARD CLARK. 


We celebrate to-night the two hundred and nineteenth 
anniversary of the Swamp Fort Fight which took place within 
the present limits of South Kingston, Rhode Island, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 19, 1671, between 3000 Narragansett 
Indians, and the Army of the United Colonies, numbering 1000 
footmen and cavalry. 

The Indians were in their winter quarters, a fortified island 
on rising ground of about five acres, in the midst of a cedar 
swamp, impassable at most seasons of the year except by a 
circuitous narrow path. It was to drive the Indians from the 
swamp and to subdue them against further depredations during 
the coming spring that the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
had on November 22 declared war against the Narragansetts, 
and had issued a proclamation for an army of 1000 men to take 


part in a winter campaign. It had been impossible to overpower 
the savages during the warmer months as they dashed here and 
there over New England, spreading terror and desolation in their 
track. ' 


The colonists stood in such mortal dread of the wily foe, 
that they slept with loaded guns at hand, and went under arms 
to church. Many times were they roused at night by warning 
signals, and hastened with their meager treasures to the block- 
house, where they too often were forced to look upon their 
humble houses laid in ashes by the Indians’ torch. It was in no 
spirit of revenge, but of self-preservation that it became necessary 
to subdue the foe. 

The Indians, in turn, were doubtless grieved at loss of land 
which the colonists may have taken without due compensation. 
They feared the approach of civilization, and in revenge for real 
or fancied wrongs, they had determined to annihilate the English 
settlers. Treaty after treaty had been made between whites and 








* This paper was read at Second Annual Banquet of the Society, December 19, 
1894, by Mr. Clark, historian of the Society of Colonial Wars in the District of 
Columbia. 
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natives, but no treaty lasted long, for even while making peace 
the Indians were planning further incursions. The principal 
leader of the New England tribes was Metacom, called “ King 
Philip,” sachem of the Wainpanoags. .He was son of the 
peaceful Massasoit, the friend of the Plymouth Pilgrims. The 
immediate outbreak of hostilities was in June, 1675, and was 
caused by the murder by Philip’s men, of Sassamon,a Christian 
Indian, whose murderers were promptly executed by the 
colonists. Philip was a good diplomat, and popular tradition’ 
says he was a good fighter, though I have seen no record of a 
single battle in which he personally took part. He was a leader, 
and several tribes besides the Wampanoags eagerly followed his 
counsels. Canonchet, son of Miantonomi, was at this time chief 
of the Narragansetts. There appears to be no proof that either 
Philip or Canonchet were in the Great Swamp Fight. 

The Colonial army in this campaign was commanded by 
Major-General Josiah “Winslow, governor of Plymouth colony, 
and was made up of 527 men from Massachusetts in six 
companies under Captains Appleton, Moseley, Gardner, Daven- 
port, Oliver and Johnson, with a troop of horsemen under 
Captain Prentice, and five companies numbering 325 men from 
Connecticut, under Major Treat and Captains Sieley, Gallop, 
Mason and Watts, besides two companies of 158 soldiers of 
Plymouth colony under Major Bradford and Captain Gorham. 
These brave men had been gathered from all the little villages 
and towns of New England, selected from the “trained bands” 
that were organized in every county. The Massachusetts colony 
had seventy-three of these “ bands,” two cavalry companies, and 
the Independent “ Three-County Troop” of horsemen made up 
in Suffolk, Middlesex and Essex. The highest military officer in 
Massachusetts was Major-General Daniel Denison, of Ipswich, 
unless we except the Governor of the colony, who was some- 
times termed “Chief General.” The highest regimental rank 
was major or sergeant-major, and each company of foot had its 
captain, lieutenant, ensign, clerk, sergeants, corporals and 
drummer. Seventy private soldiers formed a regular company of 
foot, and fifty in the cavalry, though on special service it was 
more. The soldiers’ pay was six shillings a week and five 
shillings for diet. The old matchlock gun was the regulation 
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weapon of the day, though the more serviceable flintlock or 
snaphance was fast replacing it. With the matchlock the soldiers 
carried a crotched stick for a rest, pointed at the foot and 
attached to their wrists by a string. Tactic order number seven 
was “put the string of your rest about your left wrist.” Other 
equipments were the snapsack or six feet of fuse, the bandoleer 
or belt with powder charges, a bag of bullets and a horn of 
priming powder. 

The Massachusetts forces were mustered December 9 on 
Dedham Plain, and the same day began their march to Wickford. 
On the 18th the combined Colonial army rendezvoused at 
Pettasquanscot, now Tower Hill, Rhode Island, where they 
expected to find shelter at Jirch Bull’s garrison, which, however, 
had been destroyed by the Indians a few days before, and the 
troops were obliged to sleep as best they could in the open field 
on that cold winter’s night. At five o’clock on Sunday morning, 
December 19, the march was begun to the swamp which was 
reached about one o'clock, after twelve miles of hard walking 
through two feet of snow. At the edge of the swamp the 
Indians were encountered and driven back by two companies 
under Captains Moseley and Davenport who led the van. The 
intense cold had frozen the swamp, or it would have been 
impassable. Under the guidance of a friendly Indian, an easy 
entrance to the fort was found, and after three hours’ fighting 
victory crowned the Colonial army, and the Indians were driven 
out, and their wigwams and stores destroyed. 

Night coming on the army withdrew with 350 Indian 
prisoners, and after a weary march of fifteen miles reached 
quarters at Wickford, carrying with them through the driving 
snow 200 wounded and dying soldiers, many of whom 
perished from exposure. The English loss on that day was 
seventy killed or mortally wounded, while 300 Indian warriors 
were killed, besides many aged men and women and children. 
Six of the captains were killed while leading their men across 
the entrance log. Davenport, Gardener and Johnson of Massa- 
chusetts, Lieutenant Upham, of Massachusetts, and Captain 
Gorham, of the Plymouth band, died soon after from wounds 
and exposure. An historian has said: “If the whole history 
of that day were known, no braver day would stand in our 
country’s annals for heroic daring and suffering.” 





THE EASTON BLUES. 
BY MARY LEE MURPHY HOWARD. 


For days a subdued excitement had brooded over Easton. 
Rumors of the burning of Havre de Grace, Fredericktown and 
Georgetown by a British fleet under command of Admiral George 
Cockburn, filled the hearts of the people with dire apprehensions. * 
Until a late hour women and children congregated at the most 
promirient homes to discuss how best their little town could be 
defended if the British should sail up the Chesapeake? Too well 
they knew they could not hope for any outside assistance, as all 
the men had been called to Fort McHenry, a hundred miles away, 
and their only reliance was on their poorly equipped little company 
of “ Easton Blues ” composed of young boys, none of whom was 
over twenty years old. But as days passed, and there still was 
no sign of the enemy the excitement had abated and now all was 
hushed in slumber. 

Over the church tower a white moon like an angel of peace 
kept watch over the sleeping village. There was no sound save 
the tramp, tramp of the picket, the cry of a restless gull, the 
drowsy hum of insects, and the moan and splash of waters on the 
beach. But suddenly the stillness was broken. Clang, clang 
from the town bell ; peal after peal, in quick succession rang out 
on the night air. 

Quickly the streets were full of forms hastening to the town 
hall to learn the cause of this rude awakening. Dainty maidens 
with disheveled hair, limping dames, pale-faced mothers with their 
little ones clinging to their skirts, and muttering mammy’s with 
still sleeping babes cuddled in their arms, surrounded the hall, 
and all eyes were fixed on their young townsman, William 
Mitchell, who stood on the high step leading to the belfry. 
There was a hush of expectancy. Then young Mitchell 
addressed them in aclear, full voice. 

“Be not afraid dear mothers and sisters, but flee quickly to 
the old fort on the west side, a body guard will escort and stay 
with you, and we, knowing for the present you are safe, can the 
better devise some plan to defeat the approaching English fleet. 
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Though young we are fearless, and can and will fulfill the trust 
our fathers have left with us.” 

None hesitated to obey his commands and soon the crowd 
had dispersed and William Mitchell joined his comrades. He 
had been the first to see and give warning of the approaching 
enemy and they all looked to him as their leader. 

What was to be done? 

This question would have puzzled older and better-tried 
soldiers. Fora moment Mitchell stood with bowed head—then 
drawing his fine figure to its full height, pushing the thick curls 
from his broad brow, his dark eyes glowing with patriotic fire, 
he said: “ Come boys, there is no time to lose. Here on this 
bend where it can be farthest seen, plant our flag. Build fires 
along the coast as far north and south as we can reach, and move 
back and forth in the openings along the shore, so as to be visible 
to the enemy.” 

Soon all was bustle and excitement. A hundred fires were 
sending their blue smoke out to the bay, and pluming with 
crimson the waving tree tops. 

Their bright flag flapped gaily in the summer breeze, and 
active forms darted back and forth until the whole place seemed 
alive with blue coats. 

William Mitchell had climbed a large tree, and with an old 
field glass was anxiously scaning the on-coming fleet. Suddenly 
his handsome face flushed with joy. “ Hurrah, hurrah,” he cried, 
“they are retreating. Bravo boys. We have frightened them off!” 

It was actually so. 

This brave young company of militia had really vanquished 
a British fleet, who, supposing from the waving flag, glowing 
fires and rapidly moving forms that they were running into a large 
encampment of Americans, quickly left the waters of the Chesa- 
peake never to venture again near the little town of Easton, Mary- 
land, thus furnishing a pleasant incident of the War of 1812. 

















WASHINGTON’S MANUSCRIPT PRAYER BOOK. 


BY EDWARD CLINTON LEE, 


There is ample evidence that Washington was a regular 
observer of the public duties of religion; that he insisted always 
on the strict observance of religious functions in the army during 
the French and Indian War and during the Revolution and in 
civil life. Many instances of these facts were gathered and ‘ 
printed in 1836 by Mr. E. C. McGuire, in a book entitled 
“The Religious Opinions and Character of Washington.” Mr. 
McGuire brought together a great variety of evidence illustrating 
the consistency of Washington’s practice with his religious pro- 
fession—in his habits of regular and devout attendance at church 
and his regard for the institutions of religion. But that Wash- 
ington personally was a “ religious” man and given to habits of 
private devotion, Mr. McGuire found it harder to prove. He 
relied upon anecdotes—that of Colonel B. Temple, during the 
French War, who, during sudden and unexpected visits into 
Washington’s marquee, found him on his knees at his devotions ; 
that of Mr. Potts, who discovered Washington on his knees at 
his private devotions in a secluded grove at Valley Forge; that 
of an officer hearing Washington praying aloud in his private 
room at headquarters in New Jersey; that of a guest at the 
President’s house in Philadelphia discovering him in the usual 
attitude of prayer in his study. In order to introduce better 
evidence, unknown to Mr. McGuire, that Washington had at 
some time a habit of devotion, we give herewith in fac-simile all 
the pages known to exist of his manuscript prayer book of morn. 
ing and evening devotions, written by himself, called “ Daily 
Sacrifice,” but whether used in private by Washington or in his 
family circle there is no evidence. 

Mr. McGuire was unable to say positively that Washington 
was a communicant—in the affirmation he cited the traditions of 
several churches. Washington was a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses when, because of the passage of the Boston 
Port bill, the House appointed June 1 “to be set apart as a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer,” and in his diary is the entry : 
“June 1st, Wednesday—Went to church, and fasted all day.” 
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THE PROPER TIME FOR THE CELEBRATION OF 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY ISAAC MYER, 


An anniversary may be defined as: the happening again of 
a named day of a past month or year, to be remembered and * 
celebrated upon a later time from some occurrence in a former 
time. The proper time for the celebration of past events, owing 
to the defects in man’s notation of time, usually called a calendar, 
has caused much confusion and controversy in the past especially 
as to the happening of important historical events. A calendar 
is a method adopted by man to adjust the natural divisions of 
time so they answer the purpose of recording his affairs. This 
is usually based on certain divisions termed day, hour, month, 
year, etc., and their sub-divisions. Different people in the past 
have used various methods of calculation in their calendars, the 
subject is too extensive to fully investigate in the limits of this 
article. Owing to defects in'such calendars there have arisen 
differences of dates for the happening of events. These calendars 
which more immediately affect us are those termed the Julian 
calendar or Old Style and the Gregorian calendar or New Style. 
A very brief examination of the origin of these is important for 
the student of history, especially of this country. The Dutch 
discoverers for example used New Style, the English and Swedes, 
Old Style, in recording dates. 

What has caused in recording of events this so-called Old 
Style and New Style? It originated from the differences 
which arose from defects in the calendars made by man, as com- 
pared with the true astronomical action or time of the earth’s 
revolving around the sun and its return to the point from which 
it started, assuming such a starting point as if in existence for 
the purpose of calculation. If we suppose a line was always 
extended through the earth’s centre from the sun and prolonged 
to the surrounding unfathomable star-sphere, this assumed line 
would travel around with the earth like the hand of an immense 
dial, and the length ‘of time it would take to come back to 
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precisely the point we assumed as its starting point in the star- 
sphere is what is called the Sidereal or Star year. It may be 
defined as the interval of time elapsing between the successive 
returns of the earth to the same heliocentric position among the 
fixed stars it started from. It consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, 9.6 seconds. (Some say 5.95 seconds.) It is one of the 
most certain quantities in nature, but is slightly affected by nuta- 
tion and is therefore not mathematically true. The Tropical, also 
termed the Solar year, and sometimes called the Civil year, is the 
period which corresponds to the revolution of the sun in the 
ecliptic calculated from any precise point in an equinox or 
solstice to exactly the same point in the succeeding one, as was 
used as a precise starting point to compute from. Another defini- 
tion is the exact space of time which it takes the sun to move 
along the ecliptic precisely through the Twelve signs of the 
Zodiac from an exact beginning, an assumed point in a sign con- 
sidered as the first, to an exact ending in the same point 
considered as in the Twelfth, or, the sign considered as the last. 
The Tropical year has by the latest calculations been made to 
consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 46.14912 seconds. 
A calendar so constructed that the Civil year is made to cor- 
respond exactly with the Solar year, will have the seasons always 
happening at the sametime. The Julian calendar year was cal- 
culated to consist of 365 days and 6 hours, but was considered 
as of 365 days, leaving off the 6 hours, and every fourth year 
had an extra day interpolated to merge the extra hours. This 
latter we call Leap year. Even then the difference between it 
and the Tropical year as Jast before given would be 11 minutes 
13.85088 seconds. The Anomalistic year represents the time 
which elapses between the earth’s arrival at its perihelion and its 
return to exactly the same position in the heavens. It is cal- 
culated as being 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 49.3 seconds. 
The Sothic or Canicular year was that used by the Ancient 
Egyptians. It was counted from one heliacal rising of the star 
Sirius, by the Ancient Egyptians called Sothis, to the next 
heliacal rising. This cycle was 1461 years of 365 days each or 
1460 Julian years. In early times the calculations upon which 
calendars were based were various; some nations used the lunar 
months with intercalations of days to make. up the losses of time 
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in the Solar year, some used months of thirty days each and 
also intercalations, others the Sothic period derived from long 
observations of the heliacal risings of Sirius when near the 
Summer Solstice. Some nations commenced their year with the 
Summer Solstice, others with the Vernal Equinox, others, as we 
nearly do ourselves, with the Winter Solstice, and others with 
the Autumnal Equinox. The Jews had two years:a sacred, 
beginning with the Vernal Equinox, a civil, beginning with the 
Autumnal Equinox. The Egyptians began with the Summer ‘ 
Solstice and the morning rising of Sirius, which both happened 
about the time of the rising of the Nile. Upon the latter event 
was based all their agriculture and sustenance. In 40 B. C. 
Julius Casar found that the dates of the Roman Civil year 
differed from those they should coincide within the Tropical 
year, about three months. This was changing the time of all the 
celebrations of the days sacred to the Roman deities and of 
historical events, and what were formerly the spring season cele- 
brations were happening in winter and the winter celebrations 
were happening in the autumn and so on. 

Astronomers at that time were scarce at Rome, so the Em- 
peror was obliged to employ Sosigenes,an Egyptian astronomer 
of Alexandria 45 B. C., to correct the erroneous Roman calendar. 
A year of 365 days and 6 hours was then established, and the 
common year was considered as having 365 days, to make allow- 
ance for the six hours left out, one day was to be added every 
four years, makingethat year consist of 366 days. Julius Czsar 
also added to the year 39 B. C., some say 80, others go, days to 
make up for lost time. The amended year, however, was really 
in excess of the true Solar year nearly 11 minutes 13.85088 
seconds and the Vernal Equinox was falling back every century 
about three-quarters of a day. In the time of the Emperor 
Julius the Vernal Equinox happened about the calendar date of 
March 25, but in A. D. 1582 it had receded to March t1,a 
difference of 14 days, and this was changing all the days for cele- 
brating the feasts, fasts and festivals of the Roman Church, and 
had an especially important bearing on the celebration of the 
movable feast of Easter. Pope Gregory XIII.,in 1582, wished to 
remedy this and to absolutely fix in the calendar the date of the 
happening of the Vernal Equinox, so that it should always in 
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the future be on that day of the month on which it fell at the 
time of the meeting of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325. At the 
time of this Ecumenical, or General, Council of the Church, held 
at Nice, Asia Minor, which fixed the days when Easter and the 
other movable feasts of the Church should be celebrated, the 
Vernal Equinox fell astronomically on March 21. This Council, 
not aware that the fault was in man’s calendar decreed that 
Easter Sunday should be the first Sunday after the first full 
moon which happened next after March 21. “And if the full 
moon happened on a Sunday, Easter day shall be the Sunday 
after.” The difference between the Julian calendar year and the 
true Solar year amounted in 128 years to about 24 hours. The 
6 hours beyond the 365 days it had endeavored to consume in 
four years that is, in three years of 365 days and one of 366 days, 
but there were extra minutes and seconds. 

Pope Gregcry did not fix his first point for calculation at 
1 A. D., but at the date of the meeting of this Council of Nice, 
325 A.D. He issued a Bull dated February 24, 1582, decree- 
ing, that the year 1582 A. D. should consist of 355 days. 
Condensing the principal parts of this Bull, Gregory made: I. A 
fixed date for the time of the always happening in the future of 
the Vernal Equinox, viz.: March 21. II. A correct position for 
the first full moon happening on the day of said Equinox or first 
following after it, so as to fix the day of the celebration of the 
movable Feast of Easter. III. Of every first Sunday which 
followed said full moon for the same purpose. » IV. . He provided 
that ten days should be dropped from the 5th to October 15, 1582, 
calling October 5, 1582,the 15th. Hethen arranged the celebra- 
tions falling on the ten dropped days and directed that all celebra- 
tions should be observed as set forth in the ecclesiastical calendar. 
There are other provisions in said Bull not of sufficient impor- 
tance to go into at present. We have mentioned that there is 
still a loss of 11 minutes, 13.85085 seconds, happening under the 
Julian calendar. To consume this time it was provided that a 
year ending a century, should not bea Leap Year, with the 
exception of that ending every fourth century. 1700, 1800 have 
not been, and 1900 will not be, Leap Years, but 2000 will be. In 
this way, making every Centennial year evenly divisible by 400 a 
Leap Year of 366 days and those not evenly divisible, Common 
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Years, the loss of 11 minutes and 14 seconds per year is almost 
consumed. All other years in the century evenly divisible by 4 
are also Leap Years, these use up the 6 hours beyond the 365 
days as mentioned This last proposition is, however, subject to 
the rule above given as to the century years. In all the Roman 
Catholic countries the Bull went into effect as therein provided. 
The Protestant and those communities following the Greek Church 
did not at that time adopt it, but all Christian countries, with the 
exception of those under the influence of the Greek Church, ° 
have now adopted it. We have a list of those countries and 
their time of adoption, but will not give them for want of 
space. 

The Dutch coming from the Netherlands which was mostly 
in 1582 under Roman Catholic rule, had already adopted the New 
Style before coming to America and as early as 1582 they began 
by terming December 22, 1582, January 1, 1583, omitting ten days. 
Sweden being Protestant, held on to the Old Style, until 1696, then 
New Style, was adopted gradually until 1740 by which time the 
eleven days had been dropped. England in 1751 made an Act of 
Parliament making the day after Wednesday, September 2, 1752 
Thursday, September 14,1752. Their days and dates then at 
once agreed with most of the other people of Europe. The 
government of Great Britain did not adopt the ideas contained in 
the Bull of Gregory until 1751. At that time the loss had gone 
into eleven days and as the law does not look at fractions of a 
day, eleven days were dropped in 1752 when the Act of Parlia- 
ment went into effect. Russia and the countries following the 
Greek Church have not yet made any change, and our dates must 
have twelve days always added to these for change of style. Itis 
to be noted that New Style, under the Bull only makes up for the 
loss of time from 325 A. D. to 1582 A. D., the loss from the 
adoption of the Julian calendar down to 325 A.D. does not 
appear to have been considered by the Pope. The calendar date 
of the actual happening of the Vernal Equinox in the time of 
the Julian calendar was about March 25 ; of the Council of Nice 
A.D 325, March 21; time of Bull of Gregory A.D. 1582, 
March II, 21 + 11 = 10 days but 25 + 11 = 14 days. 

As early as the seventh century, England began the year on 
December 25 or Christmas day and this day was generally used 
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in that country until the thirteenth century. In the twelfth 
century the English Church required that the Ecclesiastic Year 
should begin on Annunciation or Lady day, that is March 25. 
In the fourteenth century the rule had been generally adopted as 
to the Civil and Legal Year and was continued until the change 
made by the Act of 24 George II. in 1752. From the time of 
the Conquest 1066 A. D., the Historical Year in England was 
January t. These different methods caused much annoyance and 
it was usual for the time from January 1 to March 25 to be double 
dated thus: January 1, 1682-3, March 20, 1680-1. The last figure 
would be that of the Historical Year, the figure before it, that of 
the Ecclesiastic, Legal or Civil Year. This also applied to the 
colonies. The Act of George II. changed most of these methods 
in Great Britain, but some are yet followed in that country in their 
calendar calculations. A principle well defined the Bull of 
Gregory XIII. in 1582, also in the. Act of Parliament of 24 
George II., C. 25, A.D. 1751, is, that in the happening of 
annually recurring fixed days, not involving rights of property, 
the same former named days Old Style, should be retained for 
celebrations in New Style, and this has been carried out both in 
Church and State anniversary days. 

The Papal Bull did not change the fixed religious days to be 
celebrated by the Roman Church, from their former nominal 
days and places in the religious calendar; under it they were and 
are now, continued on the same nominal days. Blondel, writing 
in 1682, gives a Gregorian calendar containing 196 fixed days for 
celebration by the Roman Church, of which fifty-six are still to 
be found in the calendar attached to the Act of George II., to be 
observed in Great Britain by the Church of England. The 
Spaniard Ribadeneyra, writing about 1669, gives 113 fixed days 
of the Roman Church which were unchanged. Asa matter of 
course for the year 1582 the Pope had to make arrangements for 
the celebrations which would have taken place on the ten days 
dropped for that year out of the calendar, but the next year they 
were celebrated on the same nominal days as before it was pro- 
mulgated. We might give many examples under the Bull of 
Gregory but it appears unnecessary. The Act of Parliament of 
24 George II., C. 23, 1751, was made when the American colonies 
were part of the British Dominions, by its words was applied to 
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them, and being in force in the colonies before they were inde- 
pendent, having been passed prior to the Revolutionary War and 
adopted by acquiescence, altered all their calendar styles from 
Old to New. It is also to be noted that by it, certain named 
anniversary days of Old Style, must be observed on the same 
nominal days of New Style, viz.: 

I. All fixed feast days, holy days and fast days kept in the Church of England. 
(@ III.) 


II. All solemn days of thanksgiving and of fasting and humiliation, established 
by Act of Parliament. (@ III.) 


III. All fixed days for meetings of bodies politic and corporate. (2 I.) 


IV. All fixed days for holding courts, except some courts, held with fairs. (2 I.) 


Of Sections I and II, the itemized calendar attached to the 
act gives ninety-seven such days, and of those of a religious 
character the Protestant Episcopal Church of this country has 
retained twenty-four of the same date as mentioned in said 
calendar. The fixed days of feasts, holy days, fasts, etc., can 
most of them be strictly termed anniversaries, and constitute a 
large array of facts in support of the view that those formerly 
observed on Old Style dates have been, since the promulgation 
of the Bull and the passage of the act, regarded for purposes 
of celebration as happening on the same nominal days New Style 
as they formerly did in Old Style. That they were for the most 
part religious anniversaries does not in any way alter their effect 
and force as precedents ; indeed, some of the annually occurring 
celebrations were not religious, for instance: The Gunpowder 
Plot, November 5, O.S.; The Execution of Charles I., January 
30, O. S.; The Restoration of Charles II., May 29, O.S; The 
Great Fire in London, September 2,O.S. These are some of 
the anniversaries, not religious, which have been, since the said 
Act of Parliament of 24, George II., observed on the same 
nominal days, in New Style, that they were before 1751, in Old 
Style. The Gunpowder Plot was observed in Taunton, Mass., as 
late as 1775, on November 5. Christmas has been kept in both 
Old Style and New Style, on December 25, in all Christian coun- 
tries since that day was fixed by the Church as the birthday of 
Christ. In Germany the same idea has been followed, as, indeed, 
there is no reason to depart from it anywhere; a few examples 
are: Reformation in Germany, October 31, 1517; Confession of 
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Faith at Augsburg, June 25, 1530; Adoption by Germany of 
the Book of Concord, June 25,1580. These are repeated on 
their original anniversary days without any change of style. 

In Pennsylvania the first meeting of “The Society to Com- 
memorate the Landing of William Penn” was held at Philadel- 
phia, November 4, 1824, as the anniversary of October 24, 1682, 
Old Style, adding to the latter eleven days for change to New 
Style. They held this meeting on the assumption that William 
Penn landed in his Province of Pennsylvania on October 25, 
1682, Old Style, and this was the 142d anniversary of the event. 
They subsequently came to the conclusion that they ought not to 
add any days for change of style, and should celebrate the nomi- 
nal day, October 24, which mentioned day, however, was not 
correct, as Penn did not arrive even at New Castle, in the now 
State of Delaware, until October 27, 1682, and first reached 
Upland, now Chester, in his Province of Pennsylvania, on Octo- 
ber 29, 1682. October 29 was therefore the day they ought to 
have celebrated for the Landing in Pennsylvania. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws of this Society were adopted February 2, 1825, 
and meetings were held on October 24, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1832, 
1836. The men who belonged and agreed to the celebration of 
the Old Style date without any change of days were noted men, 
lawyers, editors and antiquarians ; we will give the names of a 
few: Peter S. Duponceau, John Read, William Meredith, Rich- 
ard Peters, Jr., Thomas I. Wharton, Joseph Parker Norris, Robert 
Wharton, Zachariah Poulson, George Vaux, Roberts Vaux, John 
Watson (the historian and antiquarian), Joseph S. Lewis and 
Joshua Francis Fisher. 

In New York City the birthday of Thomas Paine, born Janu- 
ary 29, 1736, was celebrated January 29, 1881. In Philadelphia 
the Bi-Centennial Celebration of the Landing of William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, assumed incorrectly as October 22, 1682, was 
celebrated October 22, 1882. Change of style was not made in 
either of these celebrations. The Society of Colonial Wars in 
the State of New York annually celebrates the Great Swamp 
Fight of King Phillip’s War on December 19, 1675, the histori- 
cal day of its happening ; and will doubtless celebrate the capture 
of Louisbourg June 17, 1745, on June 17, in 1895, the historical 
date, without change of style. 
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In 1850 a committee was created by the Pilgrim Society at 
Plymouth, Mass., to fix the proper day for the celebration of 
‘Forefather’s Day” in Massachusetts. The day of the landing 
is said to have been December 11, 1620, Old Style. Ought it to 
be celebrated December 21 or 22, New Style? The committee 
at Plymouth reported in favor of December 21. In New York 
City it is celebrated on December 22, in Brooklyn on the 2ist. 
By this process of changing the style the anniversary of the 
actual day, December 11, 1620, is lost sight of, and different days . 
are celebrated in different communities. On September 4, 1816, 
a celebration was held by the New York Historical Society “ Of 
the 206th Anniversary of the Discovery of New York by Hud- 
son.” The journal of Robert Juet, mate of Henry Hudson, 
proves that the day was September 4, 1609. This discovery, 
having been made under the Dutch rule, was then dated in New 
Style, and September 4 was without question the correct day to 
celebrate. 

The Act of Parliament of 24, George II., c. 23, A. D. 1751 
—sometimes called Lord Chesterfield’s Act—enacted, inter alia, 
that the year in the future should begin January 1 instead of 
March 25, that September 3, 1752, should be considered Septem- 
ber 14, 1752, by adding to the former eleven days. That 1800, 
1900, 2100, 2200, etc., should not be considered leap years, which 
are to be 2000, 2400, 2800, etc. That the feast, holy and fast 
days formerly kept should be kept thereafter “On the same 
respective nominal days on which the same are now kept and 
observed.” The alteration by the act caused them, however, to 
happen eleven days sooner than at the time of its passage they 
would have happened. It says: 

*‘ That nothing in this present act contained shall extend or be construed to 
extend, to accelerate or anticipate . . . the Time of the attaining the Age of 
one and twenty years, or of any other Age requisite by any law, custom, usage, deed, 
will, or writing whatsoever, for the doing of any act, or for any other purpose what- 
soever, by any person or persons now born or who shall be born, before the said 


14th day of September; . . . and that no person or persons whatsoever shall be 
deemed or taken to have attained the said age of one and twenty years, or any such 
age as aforesaid . . . until the full number of years and days shall have elapsed 


on which such person or persons respectively would have attained such age 
in case this Act had not been made.”’ 


Under the wording of this act, but only for the purposes 
therein mentioned, and applying to his material interests only, 
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George Washington could not have reached his twenty-first 
birthday until February 22, 1753, New Style; and for those 
material purposes only, he became of lawful age on the said day, 
but the day of the celebration of his birthday, viz.: February 11, 
1731, was not altered or changed in any way, nor intended to be, 
by said Act of Parliament. If we apply what we have already 
said to the celebration of the birthday of General Washington, 
it appears, we think, that the celebration of that event should be 
on February 11 and not on the 22d. General George Wash- 
ington’s birth is recorded in the family Bible as having been “ Y* 
11th day of February 1731-32.” This was without doubt the 
day observed by him and his family after the Act of 24, George II. 

The earliest public celebration of Washington’s birthday was 
most likely February 12, 1781. Count de Rochambeau writes to 


General Washington, viz.: 
‘* NEWPORT, February 12th, 1781. 
Yesterday (Sunday) was the Anniversary of your Excellency’s birthday. We 
have put off celebrating that holiday till to-day, by reason of the Lord’s day and we 
will celebrate it with the sole regret that your Excellency be not a Witness of the 
effusion and gladness of our hearts.’’* 


This celebration is said to have consisted of a parade of the 
French troops, the firing of a salute, and, in honor of the occa- 
sion, a suspension of labor for the balance of the day. Wash- 
ington wrote in reply from New Windsor, February 24, 1781, 
N. S.: 

** The flattering distinction paid to the anniversary of my birthday, is an honour 
for which I dare not attempt to express my gratitude. I confide in your Excellency’s 


sensibility to interpret my feelings for this, and for the obliging manner in which you 
are pleased to announce it.’’f 


“The Independent Gazette or the New York Journal 
Revived” for Thursday, February 12, 1784, No. XVIII, quotes 
from the “ New York Gazetteer” of February 11, 1784, an article 
signed “ Civis,’ which, among other things, says : 

‘¢T shall ask one question of my fellow-citizens—After the Almighty Author ot 
our existence and happiness, to whom, as a people, are we under the greatest obliga- 
tions? I know you will answer, to Washington. That great, that gloriously 
disinterested man has, without the idea of pecuniary reward (on the contrary much 
to his private damage), borne the greatest and most distinguished part in our political 
salvation. He is now retired from the public service with, I trust, the approbation 


* Records of the Department of State of the U. S. in MSS., Vol. 46, p. 161. 
¢ Writings of George Washington, etc., by Jared Sparks, Vol. VII, p. 428. 
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of God, his country and his own heart. But shall we forget him! No, rather let 
our hearts cease to beat, than an ungrateful forgetfulness should sully the part any of 
us have taken in the redemption of our country. On this day the hero enters into 
the fifty-third year of his age ; shall such a day pass unnoticed? No, let a temper- 
ate, manly joy express the sense we have of the blessings that arose upon America on 
that day which gave birth to Washington. Let us call our children around us and 
tell them the mighty blessings they owe to him and to those illustrious characters, who 
have assisted him in the cabinet and the field, in the great work of the emancipation 
of our country ; and urge them, by such examples, to transmit the enjoyment of free- 
dom and independence to their posterity. To contribute to the hilarity of a day 
which, I hope will be annually observed, I herewith send you a song made in this 
city for the entertainment of a select club of Whigs, who had assembled (and mean 
again to assemble this evening), according to their annual custom, to celebrate the 
birthday of General Washington, February 11th, 1783.’’ 


In the “Pennsylvania Packet,” of Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
February 17, 1784, is: 

** New York (Friday) February 13th. Wednesday last being the birthday of His 
Excellency General Washington, the same was celebrated here by all true friends of 
American Independence and Constitutional Liberty with that hilarity and manly 
decorum ever attendant on the sons of freedom. In the evening an entertainment 
was given on board the East India ship in this harbour, to a very brilliant and respect- 
able company, and a discharge of thirteen cannon was fired on the joyful occasion.’’ 


From the same newspaper, Tuesday, February 26, 1784, it 
appears that in Virginia, Washington’s native State, February 11, 
1784, was observed : 


«* Richmond (Va.), (Saturday) February 14,—Wednesday last, being the anni- 
versary of the birth of His Excellency General Washington, was celebrated here, 
with the usual demonstrations of joy. Inthe evening an elegant entertainment was 
provided at the Capitol, at which was a large and respectable company.”’ 

In “The New York Journal or the Weekly Register,” 
Thursday, February 23, 1786, No. 2051, is: 

‘* Boston (Mass.), (Feby) ‘‘ 13’’ (1786) ‘‘ Saturday last being the anniversary 
of the birthday of his Excellency George Washington, Esq., the same was observed 
here by the discharge of cannon and other demonstrations of joy.’’ 

There are doubtless many other statements of similar celebra- 
tions on February 11, for such were universal through the United 
States during Washington’s lifetime. When and why the cele- 
bration was changed to February 22 we have not yet ascertained. 
A strong reason for celebrating anniversaries without changing 
the style is, that such change tends to produce confusion in the 
minds of the people and prevents their familiarity with the actual 
historical day, whereas, if the style is not altered, the actual 
named historical day is fixed and remains settled in the mind. 
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Owing to this change of style many of the biographers of 
Washington have stated that he was born February 22, 1732, 
which is clearly incorrect. Why not celebrate the day Wash- 
ington sanctioned as correct during his lifetime and which there 
is not any warrant for ever changing, February 11, the true and 
actual named day of his birth ? 





INSIGNIA OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
[See Frontispiece. | 


Our Frontispiece for this month represents the insignia of 
the Society of Sons of the American Revolution, which is one of 
the handsomest of the various Patriotic-Hereditary society insig- 
nias, and represents, in the cross and wreath, a combination of 
the cross of St. Louis with the wreath of the Legion of Honor, 
which is appropriate in that it tends to perpetuate the memory of 
our French allies of the Revolution. In the centre is Washing- 
ton’s head surrounded by a band with the motto of the Society, 
Libertas et Patria, in gold letters on blue enamel—the whole is 
surmounted by an American eagle. 




















SOME COLONIAL FAMILIES. 
PENN OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 


William Penn the Founder was a man who is either much 
beloved and esteemed, or else, on the other hand, condemned 
and criticized. I know of no author who has taken what may 
be termed the narrow, middle line in judging of his merits or 
faults, if we are willing to admit of the latter having existed. 
To some writers, as, for instance, Macaulay, it has seemed 
impossible that a man could hold and sincerely believe in the 
religious convictions attributed to Penn, and yet, at the same 
time, maintain his influence at the most corrupt court of Europe 
of the seventeenth century, where “back-stair” influences 
admittedly, predominated. 

On the other hand, one cannot but believe that any man 
born in Penn’s circumstances and condition in life, with his 
position at court, with his great wealth, with his connections 
amongst the oldest peers of the realm, surrounded from his 
earliest infancy with all the luxuries of the. beau-monde of that 
period, could voluntarily suffer trials, fines and imprisonment, 
tear himself away from that court wherein he might reasonably 
hope to gain all those things which ambition seeks, to turn to 
the banks of the Delaware, there to endure personal losses, 
hardships and ingratitude in the cause of others, unless he 
possessed in the highest degree that spirit of Christian acd 
which seeks alone the good of its fellow-man. 

To Penn, his province was to be an asylum for the oppressed 
of all religions; to him it was “an holy experiment.” In writing 
to England from his colony he says: “ Had I sought greatness 
I had staid at home. Where the difference between what I am 
here, and was offered and could have been there, in power and 
wealth, is as wide as the places are.” If anyone doubts his 
sincerity, let them remember that he impoverished himself for 
the good of others, and to quote from an authority: “ Had he 
been careful to husband the revenues from his Irish estates; had 
he not generously declined the imposts offered him by the first 
colonial assembly ; had he been less generous in his donations 








*A paper read January 16, 1895, by Eliza Penn-Gaskell Hancock, before ‘the 
National Society Colonial Dames of America, at the residence of Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb, in New York City. 
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of land, less charitable to the poor, and less bountiful to the 
Indians, he might have lived in affluence, escaped the ‘extortions 
of his steward, and been saved the humiliation of imprisonment 
for debt.” But I will let his obituary, issued by his friends and 
neighbors of his own monthly meeting, speak for him, “who 
are witnesses of the great self-denial he underwent in the prime 
of his youth, and the patience with which he bore many a heavy 
cross:” 

He was a man of great abilities, of an excellent sweetness of disposition, quick 
of thought and of ready utterance, full of the qualifications of true discipleship, even 
love without dissimulation, as extensive in charity as comprehensive in knowledge, 
and to whom malice and ingratitude were utter strangers—ready to forgive enemies, 
and the ungrateful were not excepted. Had not the management of his temporal 
affairs been attended with some deficiencies, envy itself would be to seek for matters 
of accusation, and judging in charity, even that part of his conduct may be attributed 
to a peculiar sublimity of mind. Notwithstanding which, he may, without staining 
his character, be ranked among the learned, good and great, whose abilities are 
sufficiently manifested throughout his elaborate writings, which are so many lasting 
monuments of his admired qualifications, and are the esteem of learned and judicious 
men among all persuasions. In fine, he was learned without vanity, apt without 
forwardness; factious in cénversation, yet weighty and serious; of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of a stain of ambition; as free from rigid gravity as he 
was clear of unseemly levity—a man, a scholar, a friend. A minister surpassing in 
speculative endowments, whose memorial will be valued by the wise and blessed with 
the just. 

But it is not my intention to read an exhaustive paper on 
William Penn ; his life is too familiar to need repetition. — I shall, 
instead, give a short sketch and a few anecdotes relating to the 
Penn family, which will, I am sure, prove more interesting. To 
go back to the beginning, the Penns, or De La Penne, were an 
ancient and patrician family of France, who accompanied Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to England, and settled upon an estate 
granted them in Buckinghamshire, which they called Penn. 
Here the family continued until 1732, when, the male line failing 
at the death of Roger Penn, the estates were transmitted, through 
his sister, to the Penn-Curzon Howes; Richard William Penn 
Curzon-Howe, Earl of Howe, being the present representative of 
the elder branch of Penn. The latter’s ancestor, John Penn, of 
Penn House, Bucks, and William Penn’s ancestor, William Penn, 
of Penn’s Lodge, Wilts, having been brothers. As all the world 
knows, William the Founder was the eldest son of Admiral Sir 
William Penn, one of the greatest sea commanders of his day. 
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It is not generally known, however, that he was not only a blood- 
relation of John Hampden, but of the Lord Protector Oliver 
Cromwell as well, Sybella Hampden having married David Penn, 
Esq., lord of the manor of Penn in county Bucks. To the care 
of Sybyl Penn were intrusted, by Henry VIII. of England, 
his three: children, the Prince Edward and the Princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth, who all succeeded to the throne. This Sybyl was 
the daughter of the Hampden who attended Queen Catherine 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

But to return to the Admiral. His portrait, painted by 
Lely, still hangs in the great hall of the Naval Hospital at Green- 
wich, and no student of the Commonwealth, or of the reign of 
Charles II., can fail to be most familiar with his name. Pepys, 
in his famous “ Diary,” alludes to him constantly, and many are 
his accounts of Admiral, Lady and Mistress Peggy Penn. This 
daughter “ Peggy,” or Margaret, married one of the Lowthers, 
of Mask, by whom she had a son and a daughter. Her son’s 
line became extinct when Sir William Lowther, dying in 1756, 
left his estate to the noble house of Cavendish, his mother 
having been Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and her daughter’s line when Mary Nicol, 
married to the Duke of Chandos, died leaving no issue. 
Thus, it will be seen, the only descendants of the great 
admiral are through his son, William the Founder. Amongst 
the splendid gifts given Admiral Penn for his _ services 
to England was a gold chain and medal, presented by Par- 
liament, now unique, as its counterpart, which was at the 
same time awarded to Admiral Sir Francis Drake, is no 
longer in existence, Drake’s heirs deeming it best to melt down 
so valuable an heirloom. The Penn medal, however, is still 
in the possession of one of his descendants, Captain Dugald 
Stuart, of Tempsford Hall and Aldenham Abbey, a great-grand- 
son of Lady Sophia Margaret Penn, by her husband, the Most 
Reverend William Stuart, Archbishop of Armagh, the second son 
of the celebrated Marquis of Bute, George III.’s Prime Minister. 
And this reminds us that the Archbishop of Armagh was a grand- 
son of the beautiful and witty Lady Mary Wortley-Montague, 
celebrated for her travels in the Orient, her introduction of 
vaccination into England and her charming letters, It is claimed 
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that she began her career as a beauty and a toast in the famous 
“ Kit-Kat” Club, which was then composed of thirty-nine 
gentlemen, all strong Whigs, one of whom was the Duke of 
Kingston, Lady Mary’s father. One night at a loss to finda 
new beauty to toast, he proposed his daughter, then a child of 
eight. But the company objected that they had never seen her. 
“Then you shall see her,” exclaimed the father; so little Lady 
Mary was forthwith sent for, and on her arrival was received 
with enthusiasm, pronounced a beauty, and handed around 
amongst the members, who overwhelmed her with bon-bons and 
caresses. In after years her two worst enemies were Horace 
Walpole, and the first poet of his day, Pope. Walpole, among 
other things, accuses her of having been the “ dirtiest woman 
of her time,” and Pope, who had once loved her madly, became 
her most malignant foe, and has attacked her in one of his satires 
under the name of “Sappho.” Lady Mary died in 1762, leaving 
one guinea out of her enormous fortune to her worthless son, 
and the main part of her property to her daughter, Lady Bute, 
mother of the Archbishop of Armagh. 

The Admiral’s tomb in St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, Bristol, still 
decorated with his helmet, cuirass, gauntlets, sword and several 
tattered banners taken from the Dutch, bears witness to his rapid 
promotion and reads: 

**To the just memory of Sir William Penn, Knight, and sometime General, 
born in Bristol Anno 1621, Son of Captain Giles Penn several years consul for the 
English in the Mediterranean; of the Penns of Penns Lodge, in the County of 
Wilts, and those Penns of Penn, in the County of Bucks, and by his mother from 
the Gilberts in the County of Somerset, originally from Yorkshire ; addicted from his 
youth to maritime affairs. He was made captain at the years of 21, Rear Admiral 
at 23; Vice-Admiral of Ireland at 25; Admiral to the Straits at 29; Vice Admiral 
of England at 31 and General in the first Dutch war at 32, Whence returning Anno 
1655 he was Parliament-man for the town of Weymouth ; 1660, made Commissioner 
of the Admirality and Navy, Governor of the town and Port of King sail, Vice- 
Admiral of Munster, and a member of that Provincial Counsel ; and Anno 1664, was 
chosen Great Captain Commander under his Royal Highness in that signal and most 
evidently successful fight against the Dutch fleet. Thus he took leave of the sea, his 
old element, but continued still his other employs till 1669, at which time, through 
bodily infirmities contracted by the care and fatigue of Public Affairs, he withdrew, 
prepared and made for his end and with a gentle and even gale in much peace 
arrived and anchored in his last and best port, at Wanstead, in the County of Essex 
the 16th day of September, 1670, being then but 49 years and 4 months old.” 

‘*To his name and memory, his surviving lady hath erected this remembrance.”’ 


It may be appropriate to note here that the ‘ Gilberts’ men- 
tioned inthe foregoing epitaph were of the family of Sir Hum- 
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phrey Gilbert, who, with his half brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
planted colonies in New Foundland, Virginia and North Carolina. 

Among the Admiral’s estates were Worminghurst House, 
overlooking the beautiful south downs of Sussex, Ruscombe 
in Berkshire, Wanstead, and lastly Shanagary Castle, County 
Cork, Ireland. The latter is still in the possession of Peter Penn 
Gaskell, Esq. It is well known that the Admiral refused the title 
of Viscount Weymouth, as he thought his son William, in view 
of his Quaker tenets, would never consent to succeed him. 

The name of the province of Penn, at the suggestion of 
Charles II., was changed from the contemplated one of Sylvania 
to Penn-Sylvania, in honor of the Admiral, for whom Charles 
seems to have felt the warmest friendship. Indeed, this friend- 
ship descended to the son, and William was on the best possible 
terms with Charles the Second and his successor, James the 
Second. Even after the latter’s flight to France Penn’s wife, the 
good and beautiful Gulielma Maria, never failed at Christmas to 
visit the exiled James and his Queen at the court of St. Ger- 
main, bringing with her presents from their majesties’ loyal friends 
in England. She is said to have admitted “that the revolution 
was indispensable, and what she did was from the inviolable affec- 
tion and gratitude she personally felt towards their majesties.” 
This first wife of William Penn (for he was married twice) was 
the only child of Colonel Sir William Springett, an officer in 
Cromwell’s army. It is interesting to note here that she was a 
friend of the poet Milton, and we are told often cheered his 
leisure moments with her music in his retreat at Chalfont, where 
he had fled to escape the plague of London. She died in 1693, 
respected by all and sincerely mourned by her husband, who has 
left a touching tribute to her in his “ Account of the Blessed End 
of my Dear Wife, Gulielma Maria Penn.” From this first mar- 
riage are descended in a direct line the Penn-Gaskells, through 
William Penn’s great-granddaughter, Christiana Gulielma Penn, 
who married Peter Gaskell, of England, of the Gaskells of 
Gloucestershire, a kinsman of the Herberts, Earls of Powis and 
Lords of Semphill, she being the last descendant of the Founder 
by his first wife and sole heiress to all the valuable entailed 
estates in England and Ireland. As is the custom, the Penn and 
Gaskell arms were quartered and the name hyphenated by act 
of Parliament and royal license became Penn-Gaskell. Of Penn’s 
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descendants only these settled in America. Peter Penn-Gaskell, 
son of Christiana Penn, visited Pennsylvania about 1790 to look 
after some interests. Fortunately or unfortunately on his voyage 
over he encountered such severe storms that he abandoned the 
idea of ever returning to England and settled on his estate of 
“Ashwood,” in Delaware county, Pa., in after years sending 
over his eldest son Thomas to attend to his then valuable estates 
in Ireland. These estates are now in the possession of his grand- 
son, Peter Penn-Gaskell, of England. 

William Penn was not the only member of his family to 
whom colonial grants were made. Lord Culpeper, His Majesty’s 
Governor of Virginia, and Sir Ferdinando Gorgas (Gorges), 
Baron Wraxall, proprietors of Maine, were his kinsmen. Penn 
also interested in the colonies his friend Robert Barclay, of Ury, 
the famous Apologist of the Quakers, eldest son of Colonel 
David Barclay and a grandson of Alexander Gordon, eleventh 
Earl of Sutherland by his wife Lady Jean, daughter of George, 
Earl of Huntley. Robert Barclay was created colonial governor 
of East Jersey for life, and in after years we find the grandson of 


William Penn, another William, marrying the granddaughter 
of Governor Robert Barclay. 


One of the last descendants of Penn to bear his name was 
Granville John Penn, of Stoke Poges Park, Buckinghamshire, 
who visited Pennsylvania in 1851, a descendant of Penn’s second 
wife, Hannah Callowhill. His father was one of the most learned 
laymen of his time, and has left many books that testify to his 
ability as an author. He was moreover a grandson of the beau- 
tiful Lady Juliana Fermor, daughter of the Earl of Pomfret, at 
once the admiration and despair of the famous Horace Walpole. 
Lady Sophia Fermor, the eldest sister of Lady Juliana Penn, 
was equally beautiful and resembled the far-famed mistress Ara- 
bella Fermor, the heroine of Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock.” In 
his account of a ball at Sir Thomas Robinson's, Horace Walpole 
writes: “There was Lady Sophia, handsomer than ever, but a 
little out of humor at the scarcity ot minuets. However, as 
usual, dancing more than anybody, and as usual, too, she took 
out what men she liked or thought the best dancers.” At this 
time the “ Pomfrets,” as Horace calls them, were the very pink 
of fashion, “and even the leaders of all that was exclusive at 
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court.” The Earl of Pomfret had been Master of the Horse to 
Queen Caroline and Lady Pomfret, Lady of the Bed-chamber. 

The two principal estates of Granville John Penn, Stoke 
Pogis and Pennsylvania Castle on the island of Portland, deserve 
some notice. The castle on the latter estate was built while John 
Penn was governor of the island, and the grounds were beauti- 
fully laid out by him at great expense. To add to their natural 
beauties they possessed the additional charm of a ruin called 
Bow-and-Arrow Castle, said to have been built by King Arthur" 
of the Round Table. 

Among the portraits of John Penn in Pennsylvania Castle 
was one in full court dress, as he was always in attendance on 
George III. during his frequent visits to the near resort of Wey- 
mouth. Another portrait was in military array, at the head of 
the Portland troop of horse which he organized in prospect of 
the threatened invasion of England by Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
was also John Penn who built “ Solitude” on the Schuylkill, and 
it was his coach, too, that was used by Washington at the 
inauguration in Philadelphia. So much has already been writ- 
ten about Stoke Pogis that I hesitate to rewrite its many charms. 
The present dwelling stands in full view of Windsor Castle, in an 
extensive park, and is built in the Italian style, then copied 
extensively by Vyett. It is beautiful and impressive, and, in the 
Penns’ days, possessed a valuable library, now in the Bodliean 
Library at Oxford. Conspicuous amongst its treasures was the 
original manuscript of Gray’s “ Elegy,” which was inspired and 
written in the churchyard of Stoke Park. It is in this church- 
yard that the poet lies buried, not far from the “ yew tree’s shade” 
mentioned in his famous poem. And in the park John Penn 
erected a sarcophagus on a pedestal, which bears on one side 


these lines: 
‘* Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove. 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
One morn I missed him on the customed hill; 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor on the lawn, nor at the wood, was he.’’ 
And on another are his lines “On a Distant Prospect of Eton 


College.” 
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In 1850 the government wished to purchase Stoke 
Pogis as a residence for the Prince of Wales, but the idea 
was abandoned. Later, on account of its easy distance from 
Windsor Castle, it was thought of as a residence for the ex- 
Empress Eugenie; but the price asked was too high, and it is 
now in possession of a wealthy merchant of London. The Great 
Faculty Pew of the Penns’ in Stoke Church, which they occupied 
as lords of the manor, is rather rare even in England at the 
present time. It is divided from the nave by an open screen, 
and has a private entrance, a large fire-place and rows of uphol- 
stered chairs. The old sexton’s wife, who showed me through 
the church, assured me “ it is just as in Granville Penn’s time.” 
The Penn vault is situated about the centre of the church, and 
there are many hatchments, mural tablets, etc., to the Penns’, 
the Howard-Vyse’s and the Godolphin Osborn’s, the Duke of 
Leeds being the lay impropriator. Here lie many of the descend- 
ants and an ancestor of the great Quaker, Penn. Within a 
stone’s throw of the church, and in the park grounds, is the old 
manor-house of Stoke, which was occupied by the lords of the 
domain, until the building of the great white colonnaded house, 
which is now occupied instead. The old manor-house was built 
in Elizabeth’s reign, by Sir Edward Coke, son-in-law of the 
great Lord Burleigh, whose nod could shake a State. Queen 
Elizabeth was splendidly entertained by Sir Edward here in 
1601, and when she left he presented her with jewels worth 
more than a thousand pounds. Here, too, in the old manor- 
house was imprisoned the unfortunate Charles I., while he 
remained in the custody of the Parliamentary army for some 
days in 1647. Later, the place became a property of Sir Robert 
Gayer, a staunch Jacobite, who, when William III. wished to 
look over his house, refused, saying, “ He has already got 
possession of one man’s house. He isa usurper. He shall not 
come within these walls.” And so “Dutch William” was forced 
to retire. Very little of the old building still remains. However, 
there are one or two interesting apartments, the most impres- 
sive being the beautifully paneled banqueting-hall. The scene 
of Gray’s “ Long Story” was laid at Stoke manor, and it was 
here he wrote the “ Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” 
and the “ Hymn to Adversity.” 
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ADAMS (see p. 401).—Francis Adams, d., Charles county, Md., 1680; m. 
Mary, daughter of George Godfrey, of Charles county, Md., in 1707 ; éssue, 
Josias, 5. 1709; George, Abednego, Samuel, Francis and Ignatius. Josias 
Adams, m. Ann Jenifer; zsswe, Daniel Jenifer, Elizabeth Mason and Anna. 
Daniel Jenifer Adams, 4., Charles county, Md., 1751 ; Maj. Seventh Regiment 
Maryland line in the Continental army ; m. Nancy Hanson, of Kent county, 
Del. ; zssue, Daniel Jenifer, Jr., Josias Hanson, Elizabeth, Alexander Hanson, 
Susan Hanson, Maria and Thomas Jenifer. Daniel Jenifer Adams, Jr., . 
twice; one daughter by first wife, and one son by second wife. Josias 
Hanson Adams, #. Hannah Moore, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; éssue, Alex- 
ander Hanson, Maria, Susan Hanson and Elizabeth. Thomas Jenifer 
Adams, é., Wilmington, Del., February 11, 1796; m. Isabella, daughter of 
James and Janet Kilgore Bogie, of Rathead, Scotland; éssue, Jeannette, 
Isabella Hanson, Alexander Hanson, Charles Jenifer, Jenet Kilgore, How- 
ard Jenifer, Harriet Buchanan and Thomas Jenifer. Isabella Hanson 
Adams, m. James Tilton; zssve, Fanny, Edward, Bayard and Howard. 
Alexander Hanson Adams, m. Esther Tybout; zsswe, Mary Jenifer and 
Charles Breck. Charles Jenifer Adams, m. Sallie Tennant; zssue, Adele. 
Janet Kilgore Adams, m. Thomas Lloyd Moore; issue, Isabella, Hattie 
and Richard, Moore. Howard Jenifer Adams, m. Elizabeth Flint; zsswue, 
Elizabeth and Charles Jenifer.: Harriet Buchanan Adams, m, Robert 
Andrews ; zssue, Jennie and Ella. 

SCARBROUGH.—Wanted information of the ancestry of William Scar- 
brough, of Savannah, Ga. I have some silver bearing crest—Saracene’s 
head—which, I believe, belonged to him. He was m. in 1805, in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., to Miss Julia Bernard, of that place. 


WASHINGTON.—Whose son was Henry Washington, of Stafford county, 
Va., will dated February 2, 1747, probated in Stafford county, November 8, 
1747? He had two sons—John, of King George county, Va., d. 1782, and 
Bailey, of Stafford county, Va., living in April, 1784. 


CLARK.— The foot-note to p. 218 was written on the authority of 
‘‘Lambert’s History of New Haven Colony,’’ and introduced into Miss 
Tracy’s article by the editor. This statement is made because of there 
being some doubt as to this ancestry of the ‘Signer ’’ Clark. 

WayneE.—Anthony Wayne, grandfather of Gen. Anthony Wayne, 
emigrated, with his wife and five sons, to America in 1722, and settled in 
East Town, Chester county, Pa. Did Anthony Wayne, Sr., ever participate 
in any of the colonial wars, or did he hold office under colonial govern- 
ments? Whom did Anthony Wayne, Sr., marry? Whom did the sons— 
Francis, Gabriel, William, Humphrey and Isaac—marry? And did any of 
them participate in Indian or colonial wars, or hold office under colonial 
government ? 
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WASHINGTON’S COACH.—Referring to p. 403, of the December number 
of your valuable magazine, I find an article on “ Washington’s Coach.” 
I believe the coach is not in existence; but the one referred to is the 
“* Powell’’ coach, the one that was passed off on the public at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition as a genuine article, and of late has been with the Fore- 
paugh show. The Washington coach was purchased by Mr. Custis, of 
Arlington, when the effects of the General were sold, after Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s death; and it finally became the property of the Rt. Rev. William 
Meade, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, and was by 
him taken apart and distributed among the admiring friends of Washing- 
ton who visited his house. Pardon me for giving you a copy of an auto- 
graph letter from my venerable friend, the great American historian, the 
late Dr. Benson J. Lossing : 

‘“THE RIDGE,” 
DOVER PLAINS, N. Y., 


September 11, 1878. 
My DEAR HOWARTH: 


The ‘‘ Washington coach"’ at the Centennial was not the one that belonged to the 
First President. It was one made by the same maker (who first settled in Alexandria 
and afterward in Philadelphia) for Mrs. Powell, who lived beyond the Schuylkill, now 
West Philadelphia. 1 made the sketch that is engraved in my book, ‘‘ Home of Wash- 
ington,"’ from the Powell coach, as being exactly like Washington's. The reasons there 
mentioned—the real Washington coach had been distributed by Bishop Meade. 

Fraternally yours, 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 

I might further say, that from thirty years’ study as an antiquarian, I 
believe Dr. Lossing to be right, and that the vea/ Washington coach is not 
in existence. 

Glen Riddle, Pa. ; JamMEs W. HowarTH. 


THE First AMERICAN FLAG.—At a recent meeting of the Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, held in New York, a flag was exhibited, which, 
if I remember correctly, was represented to be our first American flag. 
What is its history? Of all the battles of the Revolution, the battle of 
Oriskany, fought August 6, 1777, was perhaps the most obstinate and mur- 
derous. On this occasion Sir John Johnson, with his Tories, was completely 
routed and driven across the Mohawk river, when Col. Marinus Willett 
took possession of his camp. There, over the captured British standards, 
he raised an uncouth flag, intended to represent the American Stars and 
Stripes, which, two months previously, Congress had adopted as the 
national banner. This rude flag, says Prof. Fiske, was hastily extemporized 
out of a white shirt, an old blue jacket, and some stripes of red cloth from 
the petticoat of a soldier's wife. 

Utica, N. Y. : C. W. DARLING. 


Ascitt—-Hayne.—I have never heard the statement made as it is on 
p. 458, in the article entitled, ‘‘ Asgill for Hayne: A Life for a Life,”’ that 
Asgill “was destined by lot to expiate the death of Hayne.” Col. Isaac 
Hayne, of South Carolina, was executed August 4, 1781. Capt. Joshua 
Huddy, commander of a company of artillery, New Jersey State Troops, in 
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the fight at the block-house at Toms river, March 24, 1782, was captured, 
and on April 12, 1782, was hanged at Gravelly Point on the Navesink. On 
April 19, 1782, Washington called a council-of-war and asked for the writ- 
ten opinion of his general officers as to what should be done in the matter. 
On April 21 he sent a communication to Sir Henry Clinton (see Sparks’ 
“Writings of Washington,” vol. VIII., p. 265), in which the demand is 
distinctly made “‘ that the officer who commanded at the execution of Capt. 
Huddy must be given up;” and on May 3, 1782, he ordered Gen. Moses 
Hazen to designate by lot among the prisoners at Lancaster, Pa., an officer 
to be executed for the murder of Capt. Huddy. (See same volume, p. 280.) 
The lot fell to Capt. Asgill at the drawing, which took place May 27, 1782.° 
It has nothing to do with Col. Hayne so far as I have been able to discover. 
In 1883 1 looked into the subject very thoroughly, and wrote a pamphlet 
concerning it, so I am quite familiar with the incident. 
Trenton, N. J. WILuiaAM S. STRYKER. 


STEWART.—Wanted the lineage of John Stewart, of Stirling, Scotland, 
and of Pennsylvania, who m., March 29, 1700, Jemima, daughter of Jean 
and Jacomina (Druen) des Marets, of Harlem and of Hackensack. 


HuGGins.—Wanted the ancestry of Esther Huggins, 4. about 1642, 
d@. March 7, 1697; m., October 19, 1664, Capt. Anthony Austen, who was 
of Rowley, Mass., and in 1674 was of Suffield, Conn. Was she the daughter 
of John and Bridget Huggins, of Hampton, and sister of John, of Suffield, 
‘ who, in 1681, #2. Hannah Batchby, and in 1685 Experience Jones? 


WOoDALL.—Wanted the lineage of Frances Woodall, who, January 17, 
1654, #. Samuel, son of Thomas Kent. Samuel was first in Gloucester, 
and in 1673 was in Brookfield ; in 1678 was in Suffield, Conn., and d. in 
Springfield, February 2, 1691. Frances (Woodall) Kent d@. August 10, 1683. 


HERBERT.—Wanted the lineage and marriage date of Elizabeth Her- 
bert, daughter of Benjamin Herbert, of Hartford, who became the second 
wife of John Blackleach, Jr., and mother of Mary Blackleach, who m., first, 
Thomas Welles ; second, John Olcutt, and third, Capt. Joseph Wadsworth. 
What were the military services of John Blackleach, Jr. ? 


SMITH.—Was the Henry Smith, who m. Ann, daughter of William 
Pyncheon, the son of Henry Smith who came with his wife, two children 
and servants to Hingham, Mass., between 1635-40? Where can his history 
be found ? 


BROOKHAVEN, L. I.—Where can a record of births, marriages and 
deaths of the early settlers of Brookhaven, Long Island, be found ? 


PRUDDEN.—Rev. Peter Prudden, one of the founders of the New Haven 
colony, and first pastor at Milford, Conn., 1640, had a son, Rev. John 
Prudden, a graduate of Harvard, 1668; principal, Roxbury, Mass., gram- 
mar school, 1669; minister at Jamaica, L. I., 1670-74 and 1676-92; Newark, 


N. J., 1674-76 and 1692-99; d@. in 1725. Who was the wife of Rev. John 
Prudden? 
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PHILLIPS.—Rev. George Phillips, who came to America with Gov.-Win- 
throp in 1630, and settled at Watertown, Mass., as the first Congregational 
minister in America, had a son, Zerubabel, who settled on Long Island. 
Who was Zerubabel’s wife, and what are the names of his children ? 


PHILLIPS.—Theophilus Phillips, one of the judges of old Hunterdon 
county, N. J., m. Abigail . What was surname of Theophilus’ wife ? 


Moore.—Rev. John Moore, first minister at Hempstead, L. I., about 
1650, it is said, m. Margaret Howell, of Southampton, L.I. Where can 
confirmation of this statement be found, and who were Margaret Howell's 
parents? 


DEWEES.—Cornelius DeWees m. Margaret Richards (d. about 1793) ; 
they lived in Philadelphia, now in Montgomery, county, Pa. Who were the 
antecedents of Cornelius DeWees, and who was his immigrant ancestor in 
America ? 


CLARK.—Can anyone tell what relation Benjamin Clark (who married 
Janet Pogue, in the old Swedish church in Philadelphia, in from 1832-1836) 
was to Abraham Clark, ‘‘ the Signer” ? 


WASHINGTON.—What is the historical sanction that Gen. Washington 
was immersed by his chaplain, the Rev. Stephen Gano—a tradition to some 
extent held by some modern members of the Gano family and by the 
Baptists ? 

CuRIst CHURCH (Philadelphia).—What soldiers were quartered in this 
church during the Revolutionary War? Give date and company com- 
manders. 


WaAKELEE.—Henry Wakelee(y) was perhaps a son of James Wake- 
ley(e), of Wethersfield, Conn. He m. Sarah ——. His will dated July 11, 
1689. His daughter, Abigail Wakelyn(ee), 4. 1665, d. August, 1753, age 
eighty-eight, #. John Beardsley, 4. November 4, 1668, d. probably 1736, 
and -had: James Beardsley, m. Annie Shelton, and had: Mary Ann 
-Beardsly, m. Joel Goodyear, and had : Elizabeth Goodyear, m. John Heaton, 
Jr., and had: Edward Heaton, m. May Louisa Jennison. 

PRICE.—Wanted, the lineage of Aijalon Price, of Orange county, Va., 
also of his wife, Joyce, mentioned in his will, dated April, 1773, probated 
September, 1773. 

Crump.—Wanted, the lineage of Benjamin Crump, of Fauquier county, 
Va., who m. Mary Barbour (d@. 1772-73), daughter of Aijalon Price. 


PEAKE.—Information wanted as to lineage (also wife’s name and line- 
age) of William Peake, of Fairfax county, Va., whose daughter Mary m. 
Abednego Adams, of Fairfax county, 6. 1721, d. 1809. 


LEISLER.—What became of the two sons of Jacob Leisler, lieutenant- 
governor of New York in 1690? 








HENRY CLAY. 


From the portrait painted Jrom life by S. F. B, Morse. 








HENRY CLAY. 


Born, Hanover Co., Va., April 12, 1777. 


Died, Washington City, June 29, 1852. 


Eminent American Senator and Statesman. 
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Fac-simile of the challenge Henry Clay, then Secretary of 
State, sent to John Randolph, of Roanoke, U. S. Senator from 
Virginia, demanding personal satisfaction on the field of honor, 
dated March 31, 1826. Mr. Randolph, under date of April 1, 
replied, accepting the challenge of Mr. Clay, and named Col. 
Edward F. Tatnall, of Georgia, the bearer of the reply, as the 
one “authorized to arrange with Gen. Thomas S. Jessup, the 
bearer of Mr. Clay’s challenge, the terms of the meeting to 
which Mr. Randolph is invited.” The time finally agreed upon 
for the meeting, as noted in the cartel, was “Saturday, April 8, 
1826, at half-past four o’clock P.M.” The duel took place at 
this time, outside of the District of Columbia, when Mr. Randolph 
appeared in his dressing-gown in defiance of established custom. 
Mr. Clay put a hole in the gown and “ Mr. Randolph threw his 
shot away.” So this duel terminated without bloodshed. 

















AUTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


THE RoGERs COLLECTION.—One of the most important collections of autographs 
relating to the Revolutionary War, and the colonial history of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, is that of Mr. J. Henry Rogers, which is now being catalogued prior to its 
sale by auction, in Philadelphia, some time in the month of March. I shall draw 
the attention of the public to only a few of the very many important items in the col- 
lection, knowing that they will be of the greatest interest to the historian and gen- 
eral reader, as well as the collector of autographs. I know that the community will 
doubt the existence of such treasures as I shall mention, but they are now before me 
and I shall proceed to describe them in as brief a manner as possible. If anyone 
would tell you that he owned the original commission of Benedict Arnold, the 
traitor, as Major-General in the Revolutionary army, signed by John Hancock, and 
dated Philadelphia, May 2, 1777, I know you would doubt it. I would; but here 
it is before me, and not only signed by Hancock, but filled in, in his very legible 
handwriting. This is without exception the most interesting commission of the Revo- 
lutionary army, as Congress knew not at the time what jeopardy they were placing 
the struggling colonists in, in placing such power in the hands of such an 
unprincipled villain; and then again, General Washington had such a thorough dis- 
taste for anything relating to the arch-traitor, that very little care was taken to preserve 
any papers relating to him. Nathan Hale’s commission brought $1775 when sold; 
who can tell what this will bring? The hext item of importance is Washington’s 
famous letter to Benedict Arnold, on the eve of his starting out on the expedition to 
Quebec, dated at Cambridge headquarters, September 14, 1775, wherein he appeals 
to Armold and his command to treat the inhabitants of Canada as friends and allies, 
and not enemies. This is one of the most characteristic and beautiful compositions 
that I have ever read of the great man. Another letter of Washington’s to Benedict 
Arnold is dated Brunswick, July 6, 1778, wherein he speaks of Arnold’s wounded 
leg, and conveys to the traitor information relative to the desertions from Sir Henry 
Clinton’s army. There is also an eight-page letter from Washington to Czsar 
Rodney, in which he appeals in exhaustive manner against Congress longer enforc- 
ing the short enlistment plan ; and refers to the battle of Camden as ‘a melan- 
holy comment on this doctrine.’’ Of letters written by Benedict Arnold there are 
several—one to Capt. John Denny, dated at headquarters, Robinson’s House, Sep- 
tember 4, 1780; one to Claypoole, dated Philadelphia, June 8, 1780, and an 
autograph description and ‘‘ dimensions for two Gundaloes to be built at Chamble,’’ 
a certificate from John Hancock, testifying that John Paul Jones was appointed to 
command the armed sloop called the Providence, dated October 29, 1776, also 
several very fine letters of John Paul Jones. 

A very valuable and interesting papér in the collection, and one that cannot fail 
to interest the Revolutionary societies, as well as those engaged in writing up the 
history of Valley Forge, is the address of General Washington, which we quote in 
full : 

“TO THE INHABITANTS OF NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARY- 
LAND AND VIRGINIA: 

“Friends, Countrymen and Fellow Citizens: After those Campaigns, during which, 
the brave Subjects of these States have contended, not unsuccessfully, with one of the 
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most powerful Kingdoms upon the Earth, we now find ourselves, at least, upon a level 
with our opponents; and there is the best reason to believe, that efforts, adequate to the 
abilities of this Country, would enable us speedily to conclude the war, and to secure 
the invaluable blessings of Peace, Liberty and Safety. With this view, it is in contem- 
plation, at the opening of the next Campaign, to assemble a force Sufficient, not barely 
to cover the Country from a répetition of those depredations, which it hath already suf- 
fered, but also to operate offensively, and strike some decisive blow— 

“In the prosecution of this object it is to be feared, that so large an Army may 
suffer for the want of Provisions. The distance, between this and the Eastern States, 
from whence considerable supplies of Flesh have been hitherto drawn, will necessarily 
render those supplies extremely precarious, and unless the virtuous yeomanry of the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia will exert them- 
selves to prepare Cattle for the use of the Army, during the Months of May, June and 
July next, great difficulties may arise in the course of the Campaign. It is therefore 
recommended to the Inhabitants of those States, to put up and feed immediately, as 
many of their Stock Cattle, as they can spare,so as that they may be drawn to this 
Army, within that Period, a bountiful price will be given, and the Proprietors may 
assure ‘themselves, that they will render a most essential service to the illustrious cause 
of their country, and contribute in a-great degree to shorten this bloody contest. But 
should there be any, so insensible to the common interests, as not to exert themselves, 
upon these generous principles, the private interest of those, whose situation makes 
them liable to become immediate subjects to the Enemies’ incursions, should prompt 
them, at least to a measure, which is calculated to save their property from plunder, 
their families from insult, and their persons from abuse, hopeless confinement or perhaps 
a violent death. 

‘* Head Quarters Valley Forge “GEO. WASHINGTON.” 

‘* February 18th, 1778." 

We quote the whole of this address as being interesting, on account of emanat- 
ing from Gen. Washington’s pen at a time when the American army was in dire 
distress for provisions and clothing, that memorable winter at Valley Forge. 

Another important and priceless document included in the same collection is 
James, Duke of York’s, original grant to William Penn of the Province of New Castle 
(Delaware), and the original muster rolls of Richard McWilliams’ Company of Foot 
in Col. William Armstrong’s Regiment in New Castle, December 28, 1757 ; of the 
Second Battalion, commanded by Col. Samuel Patterson, of White-Clay Creek Hun- 
dred, dated February 22, 1777; of Capt. John Clark’s Company of Associators, 
dated June 24, 1777. The last two muster rolls contain the signatures of Thomas 
McKean and George Read, who were privates in those Companies, and also Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. These documents are of the utmost import- 
ance to those tracing, or who have lost trace, of their relations who fought in the 
Revolution. 

Included with the manuscripts and letters are quite a number of rare broad- 
sides, one of which should attract general attention, it being the theatrical poster of 
the new theatre in Water street, Philadelphia, dated May 27, 1754. The play is 
entitled ‘‘ Turnbridge Walks; or the Yeoman of Kent,’’ and performed for the 
benefit of Mr. Lewis Hallam. This is no doubt unique, and the earliest Philadelphia 
play-bill that we know of. 


STAN. V. HENKELS. 





CELEBRATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


TEE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION in 1894.—The rapidly 
increasing interest in American history has been brought 
about largely by the organization of patriotic societies 
based on hereditary descent from participants in events 
of Colonial or Revolutionary War periods. In 1889 
most of the State Societies based on the American Revo- 
lution were united in the National Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution, which now aggregates 5260 mem- 
bers, organized into twenty-nine State Societies, with 
numerous local Chapters. There has been an increase 
of nearly 1000 members during the year 1894. 

The Society has everywhere been active during the 
year in carrying out the principles for which itis founded. Ithas encouraged 
public interest inthe men, incidents and measures of the American Revo- 
lution, now often forgotten in the pressure of modern life; it has celebrated 
the anniversaries of important events of the Revolution, and thus recalled 
to memory the objects of that struggle and the principles for which our fore- 
fathers fought; it has encouraged the marking of battle-fields and _ historic 
sites by monuments and tablets; it has encouraged the diffusion among our 
citizens of foreign birth, of a better understanding of the principles of our 
free government and a greater love for their adopted country ; it has brought 
together in friendly relationship the men of the North, the South, the East 
and the West. : 

The observance of June 14, as Flag Day, was proposed and adopted in 
1890 by the Sons of the American Revolution, in Connecticut, and the custom 
then inaugurated was quite generally observed throughout the country in 
June last, the Daughters of the American Revolution and the Colonial 
Dames of America as well as other patriotic societies, forwarding the 
movement with commendable enthusiasm. The California Sons of 
the American Revolution have presented the ‘Stars and Stripes’’ to 
each of the public schools, and in certain sections of the country, 
where the flag seemed to be little known, or forgotten, the nation’s banner 
has been conspicuously displayed. 

At the Congress of the National Society in Washington city on April 30, 
some measures were adopted that have already resultedin much good. At 
that meeting a suitable grave-marker, suggested by the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety, was adopted, to place upon the graves of the soldiers of the Revolution ; 
and throughout New England this marker is coming into use, the several 
towns and cities making appropriations for honoring their noble dead by 
these modest memorials. 

A committee of the Massachusetts Society, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, recently placed one of these markers on the grave of the brave Lafa- 
yette in Paris. The Congress authorized the formation of a branch or 
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Chapter of the Society in France, and already a number of descendants of 
our brave French allies have been admitted to membership, including two 
great-great-grandsons of the immortal Lafayette. 

Medals and money prizes for the best essays on American history have 
been offered to the students of the principal colleges and schools throughout 
the country. Portraits of Washington and of other worthy heroes of the Revo- 
lution have been presented to public schools, and in this manner the youth 
of the land are taught lessons in patriotism. The ‘‘ Year-Book for Young 
Americans,” telling the story of our government in a popular way, has been 
published under the auspices of the Sons of the American Revolution by 

_ the Century Company, and many boys and girls will become better Ameri- 
cans by reading it. 

The Illinois Society has out of its membership organized a company of 
Continental Guards, for service, if need be, in defense of those principles of 
liberty which their ancestors founded. 

The Society during the year has secured the passage of laws by Con¢ 
gress, under which the national official records of service of soldiers of the 
Revolution have been brought together in Washington, and are now being 
put in shape for easy reference, and prepared for publication. 

At Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson, the erection of amonument has been 
begun by the New York Society of Sons of the American Revolution, and in 
Baltimore and other localities, tablets and monuments are in progress in com- 
memoration of men and events of the Revolution. Anniversaries of all the 
important battles or other historic events of that period have been suitably 
celebrated by the several State Societies. Through the active influence of 
the Massachusetts Society, a new holiday has been established in that State, 
April 19, called ‘“‘ Patriot Day,’’ when the valiant deeds of the ‘‘ Minute Men 
of 1775” are fittingly commemorated. ° A. HOWARD CLARK. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Ohio Society, elected the 
following officers at their meeting in Columbus, January 8: President, L. B. 
Wing, Newark ; first vice-president, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield ; second 
vice-president, B. M. Moulton, Lima ; third vice-president, John W. Harper, 
Cincinnati; recording secretary, W. N. P. Darrow, Columbus; corre- 
sponding secretary, H. P. Ward, Columbus ; registrar, W. L. Curry, Marys- 
ville; historian, O. W. Aldrich, Columbus; treasurer, W. R. Parsons, 
Worthington. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Chicago, IIl., gave a 
reception to the members and their wives on January 22, atthe Auditorium 
Hotel. The reception was followed by an interesting programme devoted 
to “America’s Patriotic Songs.’ Mr. Normand S. Patton read a paper on 
this subject, which was illustrated by-the Weber Quartet. The Chicago 
Continental Guard whose roll is made up of members in the Illinois Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, appeared at the reception in full 
dress and uniform, which is an exact counterpart of that worn by soldiers of 
the Continental army. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Cleveland, Ohio, joined 
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the ‘‘Daughters"’ in celebrating the anniversary of the Valley Forge 
encampment, December 19, and presented the High School with a framed 
portrait of Gen. Washington. 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Seattle, Wash., will hold 
their annual meeting on February 4, at which Col. Anderson, of Vancouver 
Barracks, president of Oregon and Washington State Society, is expected 
to be present. 


Tue SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Helena, Mon., held a 
meeting, December 18, at the office of Judge Wade. Chaplain C. C. Bate- 
man, U. S. Army, of Fort Assinaboine, addressed the meeting, and several 
applications for membership were acted upon. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Iowa, held its first 
annual meeting in Des Moines, January 15, it having been organized in 
this State in Des Moines about one year ago. The Association now 
numbers several hundred. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Haven, Conn., 
and representatives of other local patriotic societies, met together, Decem- 
ber 20, to consider the proper manner of celebrating Washington’s birth- 
day. Committees were appointed to outline a programme and attend to 
details. ; 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Baltimore, Md., who 
are interested in the proposed monument to be erected in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, held a meeting, December 19, at the Northampton Hotel. 
William Ridgely Griffith presided, and John Richardson Dorsey was secre- 
tary. It is proposed to erect the monument in memory of the gallant 
charges of Smallwood’s regiment in the battle of Long Island. The Chair- 
man was authorized to appoint sub-divisions for carrying out the project. 
James A. Gary was elected treasurer of the monument fund. The monu- 
ment will be of Maryland granite in the form of a monolith, fifteen feet 
high, with four faces five feet each in width. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in New Jersey, held their 
annual meeting, December 26, in the chancery chambers, Prudential 
building, Newark, N. J. ‘ Resolutions were proposed on the deaths of Vice- 
Chancellor Van Fleet, George A. Halsey, and Archer N. Martin. 

A motion to organize the Elizabeth Sons as the first of church Chapters 
was carried. A motion prevailed to appoint a committee to formulate a 
new State constitution to conform with that of the national constitution. 
William H. Tuttle spoke of the ‘“‘Old Sow,”’ the historic cannon of Short 
Hills, the site of the original location of which, he said, had been found 
and would be suitably marked, while steps were under way to identify a 
Revolutionary cannon in Connecticut as the original “Old Sow.” The 
report of the Treasurer showed receipts to the amount of $1763.23, all but 
$50.63 of which had been expended. The Secretary reported 285 enrolled 
members. The following ticket was elected unanimously: President, John 
Whitehead, of Morristown; vice-president, Theodore W. Morris, of Free- 
hold; secretary, G. Wisner Thorne, of Newark; treasurer, Frederick 
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Frelinghuysen, of Newark; registrar, John J. Hubbell, of Newark: histo- 
rian, Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., of Plainfield ; chaplain, Rev. Lyman Whitney 
Allen, of Newark. Delegates to the national congress: William H. Murphy, 
of Newark; Weston Jenkins, of Trenton; Dr. Dowling Benjamin, of 
Camden; Theodore Coe, Walter Chandler, of Elizabeth. 

The one hundred and eighteenth anniversary of the battle of Trenton 
was celebrated in the evening by the Society, when the members sat down 
to a sumptuous repast in the Essex Lyceum. At the head of the table 
sat John Whitehead, the president of the Society, and about him were 
seated some of the most distinguished of New Jersey’s Sons. The decora- 
tions were all of a patriotic character. 

Mr. Whitehead, acting in his capacity as toastmaster, started the 
literary portion of the banquet in a few well-chosen remarks, and introduced 
the Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen, who spoke on ‘The Tory of the Revo- 
lution.”” J. E. Hill, of Norwalk, Conn., who was to have been present to 
speak on the ‘Connecticut Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion,” was unable to attend. His address was read by President White- 
head. Walter S. Nichols spoke on ‘The Early Settlers.” ‘‘ The 
Moralist in the Revolution” was the theme treated by the Rev. Henry 
Baker. Flavel Magee, of Jersey City, spoke of “ The Battle for Liberty.”’ 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, New York, celebrated the 
battle of Cowpens and the engagement at Kingsbridge, by a dinner at Del- 
monico’s, January 18. The battles occurred January 17, but that date was not 
as convenient for the celebration. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who has recently 
assumed command of the Division of the Atlantic, and Admiral Gherardi, 
who has recently retired from the navy, were guests of the evening. 

The Society also made the occasion indirectly a compliment to the 
army and navy of the United States. 

Among the speakers were Chauncey M. Depew, president of the So- 
ciety ; ex-Gov. Thompson, of South Carolina, who spoke of the battle of 
Cowpens; Gen. Horace Porter, and Prof. Arthur M. Wheeler, of Yale 
University. A number of distinguished officers of the army and navy and 
men in public life, and members of the Society from all parts of the State, 
were present. The Sons of the American Revolution have a reputation 
for brilliant oratory at their banquets, therefore this function was a very 
delightful affair. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Omaha, Neb., held a 
meeting, January 4, presided over by Dr. Bowen, of Nebraska City. It was 
decided to hold a banquet at the time of the annual meeting on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The Nebraska Society has decided to follow the con- 
. spicuous example of the New York Society in presenting portraits of Wash- 
ington to the public schools. 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Washington, D. C., met Janu- 
ary 9, atthe rooms of the Board of Trade. Prof. William D. Cabell, the vice- 
president, occupied the chair. It was voted to hold monthly meetings here- 
after, and to accept the offer of the Ebbitt House to use the red parlor for 
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this purpose. It was announced that the February meeting would be held 
on Washington's Birthday, according to the requirement of the constitution. 
Considerable discussion was brought out over a resolution of congratulation 
on the growth and prospects of the Society. It was intended as a New 
Year's congratulation to the State and national societies, but the resolution 
was objected to because it made prominent certain qualifications for member- 
ship. C. H. Mansur introduced a resolution for the appointment of dele- 
gates to the national convention who would favor the union of the Sons of 
the American Revolution and the Sons of the Revolution into one grand 
patriotic society. This proposition was warmly debated. It provided for the 
appointment of a committee to confer with a similar committee, if such 
should be appointed, from the Sons of the Revolution. 

It was contended that the Sons of the American Revolution were three 
of four times as many as the other society, and that overtures should now be 
made from the smaller organization. Some controversy arose because the 
impression had been given to the public that it was the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion who admitted only lineal descendants of Revolutionary soldiers. 
Speakers said this was incorrect, because it was solely the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution who admitted upon lineal descent and refused collateral 
descent. Both these resolutions were finally referred to the Committee on 
Advancement. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, in Connecticut, held a special 
meeting at the New Haven House, January 1. During 
the past year the Society has lost by death three promi- 
nent officers, Gen. Dwight Morris, of Bridgeport, the 
president; Nathan G. Pond, of Milford, the treasurer, 
and A. W. Merwin, of Wilton, the secretary. This 
meeting was for the purpose of filling the vacancies in 
these offices and to adopt resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the officers. 

The following officers were elected: President, Col. 
George B. Sanford, U. S. Army ; vice-president, George H. L. Abbott, 
U. S. Army; treasurer, James B. Metcalf, New York; assistant treasurer, 
Charles B. Gilbert, New Haven; secretary, Morris W. Seymour, 
Bridgeport; assistant secretary, Charles Isham, New York; chaplain, 
Rev. A. N. Lewis, New Haven; delegates to General Society, Col. George 
B. Sanford, W. S. Judd, James B. Metcalf and William P. Glenney. The 
next meeting of the Society will be on July 4. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, in Pennsylvania, held their quar- 
terly meeting at the Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia, January 23, and then 
dined. At this meeting was especially considered the question of site for 
the Washington Monument. We have heard many expressions of opinion 
by our readers and members of the Society of the Cincinnati, as well as 
those of the other Patriotic-Hereditary societies, conveying a decided prefer- 
ence for Washington Square, Sixth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, as the 
most appropriate and dignified location for this work of art. Some have 
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been advocating Fairmount Park, which, although beautiful in its rural 
attractions as a pleasure ground, would not be the best place for such an 
important monument to the father of his country as the centre of a large 
city, where it can be more easily seen by thousands. 


bons DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, New York City, 
held their annual celebration, January 5, on the 
anniversary of Washington's wedding. It was the 
most brilliant function ever given by this Chapter. 
It was also the occasion of formally announcing 
the intention of founding a chair of colonial and 
Revolutionary history at Barnard College by the 
Chapter. 
The Reception Committee formed in line in 
Sherry’s pink ballroom. The committee included 
Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the Chapter; Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan, its honorary regent; Miss 
Louise Ward McAllister, State regent; the other 
Chapter officers, Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel, Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Miss Jeanne C. Irwin Martin, Mrs. William H. Stewart, Mrs. John S. Wise, 
Miss Emma G. Lathrop, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, Mrs. R. Ogden Doremus, 
Mrs. John Risley Putnam, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, Mrs. James S. T. 
Stranahan, Mrs. Gertrude Van Cortlandt Hamilton, all National Society 
officers, and Mrs. Seth Low, a charter member of the New York Chapter. 
Mrs. McLean addressed the Daughters with welcoming words, and 
spoke of the progress of the National Society and also of the New York 
Chapter. She introduced Edward Hageman Hall, an officer of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and at the close of his address, Dean Hole, a 
noted English divine, made some happy remarks on the relationship of 
America and England and neatly complimented the American women. 
Walter S. Logan, of the Sons of the American Revolution, next 
delivered a short address, and at its close came a novel and charming 
feature, appropriate to the day celebrated, carrying out the old English 
custom of ‘‘ Twelfth Day,” or Old Christmas. A huge wedding cake, frosted 
and bearing twelve lighted candles, was borne between two long lines of the 
young ladies of the Chapter, who held red, white and blue ribbons, and 
moved from the entrance of the ballroom and formed a circle before the 
platform, where Mrs. McLean, surrounded by her officers, in a few felicitous 
remarks invited the Sons of the American Revolution to step forward and 
cut the cake, which they did to the strains of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding 
March.”’ The cake was then distributed, the long tri-colored ribbons cut 
into pieces and given as souvenirs. 
A collation was served during the afternoon, a stringed band played 
national airs and popular music, and little white wedding bells suspended 
from red, white and blue ribbons were presented to all the guests. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Connecticut, 
held their State conference January 4, at Meriden,in the First Congrega- 
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tional Church, with an attendance of 250. Mrs. De B. Randolph Keim, of 
Washington, D. C., State regent and chairman of the State committee, 
presided. Mrs. A. H. Pitkin, of Hartford, was elected secretary. 

The conference opened with an address of welcome by Mrs. C. H. S. 
Davis, regent of the Meriden Chapter. The present State committee was 
chosen to hold over until the next conference. The following subjects were 
discussed : Vice-president-general in place of Mrs. Stevenson ; a vice-presi- 
dent-general for Connecticut State regent ; State Committee on Continental 
Hall, and the ‘‘ American Monthly.” : 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Milwaukee, Wis., 
held a social meeting at the residence of Mrs. Frank L. Vance, January 4. 
The occasion was a most delightful one. The next meeting will be held at 
the Athenzeum, February 1. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and their friends, commemorated the going of Washington and his army 
into winter quarters at Valley Forge by an informal dinner at The Hol- 
lenden, Wednesday evening, December 19. The following addresses were 
made: ‘ The Character of Washington as Exemplified by the Sufferings 
and Privations at Valley Forge,’’ Mr. James M. Hoyt; ‘“‘ The Moral Aspect 
of the Revolution,’’ Rev. D. O. Mears, D. D.; ‘‘ The Women of the Revolu- 
tion,” Mrs. Elroy M. Avery; “‘ Providence and Optimisms at Valley Forge,” 
Prof. Mattoon M. Curtis. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Bound Brook, N. J., 
held its first annual banquet, January 1, at the old Middlebrook Hotel, a 
famous hotel built 200 years ago. Covers were laid for over forty persons. 
Mrs. Henry M. Hamilton presided. Ex-Mayor Whiting presented the 
charter to the Chapter and a number of toasts were responded to. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Cincinnati, gave 
a reception in the ballroom of the St. Nicholas Hotel, January 1, the one 
hundred and nineteenth anniversary of the unfurling of the first American 
flag, to the Sons of the Revolution, of Ohio. It was one of the most notable 
events in the social annals of the Queen City of the West. 

The exercises began promptly at 2.30, Mrs. H. B. Morehead, chapter 
regent, presiding, with Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, State regent; Miss Clara 
Newton, secretary; the Rev. Dr. Harry Curtis and the Rev. Dudley W. 
Rhoades occupying seats of honor on the platform. 

Dr. Curtis opened the programme with an eloquent prayer. Mrs. More- 
head gave the welcoming address to the Ohio Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, saying : 

“ The question is frequently asked, For what purpose do we associate ourselves 
together in these organizations? It might as well be asked for what purpose the Fourth 
of July, the 22d of February, or any other day is set apart as a patriotic anniversary. It 
is that we may review the history of our country and study the conditions that led up to 
the struggle for liberty ; that we may honor in our hearts and in our lives the men and 
women who, while they ‘loved their cup of tea full well, yet loved their freedom more,’ 
patiently yielded up their luxuries and comforts and even offered their lives as the price 
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of liberty; that we may realize that it is through them that we can have a joyful 
American Christmas and New Year, a true festival of ‘peace on earth, good will to 
men.’ Itis to stimulate and disseminate patriotism, to develop and foster love of 
country ; it is educational; real politics in the highest, truest sense—‘ the greatest good 
to the greatest number.’ ”’ 

Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, State Regent for Ohio, in the course of her 
addresses, said : 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, Daughters of the American Revolution and Sons of the 
Revolution—I greet you with wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year! May our 
societies have before them an ever-increasing prosperity, and a renewal of the patriotic 
feeling of '76. 

‘* As State regent, I wish to report increased interest and enlarged membership for 
the Daughtersin Ohio. We have, throughout the country, two thousand more Daughters 
than when we met in April to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Lexington; we 
now number 7000 strong. Our State is rich in Revolutionary blood, and when our work 
is fully understood she will stand in the forefront in this as in other undertakings. 

Mrs. Hinkle then gave an outline of the objects of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, andthe terms of membership, and continuing : 

‘“‘ The Sons and Daughters have the same aspirations and objects ; their eligibility 
clause is the same ; their patriotism is the same. Neither society aims at social or class 
distinction, nor does either wish to form an aristocracy. No one asks a higher title than 
that of an American citizen ; no one aspires to any other nobility than that Washington 
himself would have approved of. 

*‘ These societies are both organized for a high duty, which is to keep before a pros- 
perous American people their origin ; to recall to them, from time to time, the deeds of 
their courageous ancestors ; for is it all to trace patriotic lineage and extoll the valor of 
forefathers and foremothers? No. 

‘‘ As Daughters we must be alive to all the great issues of the day ; for, in order to 
make herself felt for right, God, and her native land, a woman must know of what she 
speaks. 

“I did not know or appreciate the significance of the term ‘Old Glory’ until I 
heard, somewhere, the assertion that the flag of the United States was older than the 
majority of those of foreign nations flying to-day. Great Britain's colors were adopted 
in 1801-—twenty-four years after those of the United States ; the flag of Spain in 1785, 
and the tricolor of France in 1794, the flag of Portugal in 1830, that of Spain in-1848, 
while the flag of the great German Empire dates from 1871. You see our banner is 
indeed the ‘ old flag.’ 

“* What standard has been through more battles, or waved over more victories, both 
land and sea? Its nearest competitor is Great Britain, but since 1800 British victories 
are inconsiderable, compared with those of the United States. Do we realize that more 
lives have been sacrificed in defense of the Stars and Stripes than for any flag of any 
European nation? Over a million men died in order that our emblem might remain 
unsullied. To-day an army of 25,000,000 unenlisted men stand ready to defend our 
flag, and to see that no dishonor comes to Old Glory."’ 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Boston, Mass., 
observed the anniversary of the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party ’’ by meeting, December 
17, in the parlors of the New Church, Boston. 

The interior was beautifully decorated with buff and blue—and with 
a large silk American flag across the ceiling. In each corner was a pine 
tree standing in a tea chest. 

The regent, Mrs, William Lee, read Fiske’s account of the attempted 
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imposition of the tea tax, and the prominent position taken by Boston 
citizens in refusing to accept the tea. The secretary, Mrs. Daniel B. Sted- 
man, Jr., gave a résumé of the meetings of the past year, and made a 
special allusion to the death of Mrs. Jane G. Austin, the former hjstorian. 

A most interesting report was made by the registrar, Mrs. Gail 
Symonds Goss, who spoke of the wonderful growth of the Society. 

A committee of the regent, the secretary and Mrs. G. F. Daniels, was 
chosen to attend the meeting of the Woman's Club Committee, December 
19. The following officers were elected: Secretary, Mrs. George F. 
Daniels ; treasurer, Mrs. Leslie C. Wead; registrar, Mrs. Frank M. Goss ;* 
librarian, Mrs. George F. Choate ; council, Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, Mrs. 
George C. Bosson. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Richmond, Va., 
held a meeting, December 15, in the rooms dedicated to the use of this 
organization, the Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and the 
Virginia Society ofthe Colonial Dames of America, bythe Virginia Historical 
Society. These apartments are on the upper floor of the home of the 
Historical Society, and have been handsomely fitted up by the associations. 

There was a large attendance at this (the first) meeting of the Chapter 
in its new home. Mrs. Welch, the chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, reported several plans for a charming entertainment to be given in 
January. 

The Chapter adopted a memorial to the memory of Mrs. Florine Staples 
Gordon, a charter member. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Chicago Chapter, 
held a social meeting at the Richelieu, December 13. There was a fair 
representation of the Chapter, which is the third largest in the Order. After 
listening to a paper by Mrs. A. T. Gault on ‘‘ Woman's Influence in the 
Homes of the Revolution,” and a poem by Mrs. J. H. Walker, tea, through 
the courtesy of the host of the Richelieu, was served in the banquet room 
of the hotel. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, East Orange, N. J., 
held a meeting, January 3, in the residence of Mr. Charles B. Yardley. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Memphis, Tenn., 
met in Memorial Hall, December 22. Historical subject: ‘‘ Trenton, De- 
cember 26, 1776." The members of Dolly Madison Chapter were present. 
The following card was ordered to be printed in the local newspapers : 

“In the name of the late Mrs, Issa Desha Breckinridge, a charter member of our 
society and a deeply wronged woman, we appeal to all Daughters of the American 
Revolution to discountenance in any degree or form any courtesy or attention extended 
to W. C. P. Breckinridge, her husband, thereby upholding the dignity, honor and 
purity of our Society and American womanhood. 

“MILDRED SPOTSWOOD MATHES, 
‘State Regent, 
““ MINNIE WALTER MYERS, 
“Regent of Dolly Madison Chapter. 
‘* JEAN ROBERTSON ANDERSON, 
‘Regent Wautauga Chapter.” 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Baltimore, Md., 
held a meeting at the Society’s rooms January 3. The bell which has been 
made for presentation to Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, national regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, was exhibited and rung at the 
meeting of the Society. Mrs. Jervis Spencer, Maryland regent, gave an 
account of the making of the bell and the purpose of its presentation asa 
memorial of Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of ex-President Harrison, who 
was the first national president of the Order. The memorial was made from 
surplus metal used in casting the Columbian Liberty bell. 

A musicale and tea were given by the Daughters, to which were invited 
the officers of the Society of Colonial Wars, Society of the War of 1812, Sons 
of American Revolution. Mrs. J. Pembroke Thom arranged a programme of 
music. Mrs. Robert C. Barry presided in the supper-room. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Des Moines, Ia., 
celebrated the anniversary of the battle of Princeton at the home of Mrs. 
J. A. T. Hull, the State regent of the Society. Mrs. Hull, Mrs. Ogilvie and 
Mrs. Andrews received the guests, including the State officers and judges 
of the Supreme Court. The rooms were all decorated in the colonial colors, 
buff and blue, and American flags. The members of the Chapter nearly 
all appeared in colonial costumes, with powdered hair. There are other 
Chapters in Iowa, at Clinton, Dubuque, Sioux City, and one is being formed 
at Webster City. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, in Norristown, Pa., 
at a meeting held December 18, organized permanently, and the following 
officers were elected: Regent, Mrs. Anna M. Holstein; vice-regent, Mrs. 
Charles Hunsicker; secretary, Miss Katharine Corson; treasurer, Mrs. 
Joseph Fornance; historian, Mrs. Hugh McInnes; chaplain, Mrs. Julia 
Spear. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Lancaster, Pa., 
were entertained by Mrs. William J. Stauffer, January 9, at her home, it 
being the regular monthly time of meeting. After the transaction of routine 
business, Miss Clark read for Mrs. Du Bois Rohrer a well-written paper on 
“The Causes Which Led to the Revolutionary War.” Mrs. D. B. Case 
read a paper on “‘ The Battle of Lexington.” 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
met, January 3, at the homeof Miss Petrea McClintock, and organized a local 
Chapter by electing the following officers for the coming year: Miss Mary 
Petrea McClintock, Chapter regent; Mrs. Julia Matthews Massie, secretary ; 
Miss Annie Sill Douglas, treasurer; Miss Jane Love Marfield, registrar; 
Miss Caroline Maria Sproat, treasurer. The Chapter was named ‘‘ The 
Nathaniel Massie Chapter,’’ in honor of the founder of Chillicothe, who 
served in the Revoluntionary War. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Richmond, Va., on 
January 21, at the Academy of Music, gave an entertainment which created 
much interest in society circles. All the ladies who managed the entertain- 
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ment are well known in Richmond society. ‘The programme consisted of 
tableaux, old-fashioned songs, and fancy dances. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Springfield, Mass., 
listened to an address delivered by Dr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
January 9. Hissubject was ‘“ Massachusetts in the Revolution.” 

Dr. Spofford began his address with a general statement of the condition 
of the colonies at the time of the outbreak of the Revolution. He stated 
that up tothe first year of the war more than 8000 books were published in 
the colonies, of which 7350 were wholly American and only 650 of foreign 
origin, so that the idea that the colonies had little literary activity must be 
relinquished. Writings urged the necessity of a political union. The 
Americans were no mere listless consumers of the dull literature of the 
Hanoverian era. The first literature had the free breath of the ‘woods and 
the flavor of the soil. The press became prolific with pamphlets containing 
political essays and discussions, Dr. Benjamin Rush said that the intel- 
lectual ratio in the colonies after the war was as 20 to I, and that of 
knowledge as 100 to 1, as compared with the time before the Revolution. 

Massachusetts was the first colony to enact a bill of rights, passed in 

1641. In no colony was patriotic devotion more conspicuous. Its courage 
and zeal for liberty made an indelible impression upon the whole country. 
It was on Massachusetts soil that the first blood of the Revolution was shed, 
and from her sons the first protest against arbitary power was heard. 

Other regions witnessed more decisive battles and continued for a 
longer time the seat of war, but the Massachusetts soldiers bore their share 
_in every important battle and formed a larger percentage of the army in 
every year except 1779 and 1780, when they were exceeded in numbers by 
those of Virginia. As the first physical resistance to English power was in 
Massachusetts, so the first moral revolt took place there. In 1761 attempts 
were made to enforce the tax on molasses, and James Otis resisted it with 
all his power. His great speech, says John Adams, breathed into the 
nation the breath of life. Then followed the stamp act of 1765, received 
with consternation, mingled with protest, followed by the mutiny act, which 
led to the repeal of the stamp act and produced the first movement toward 
the union of the colonies in self-defense. The movement originated in 
Massachusetts, and brought about the first Congress of 1765.. Massa- 
chusetts brought things to a crisis by refusing to use any of the articles that 
had been taxed unconstitutionally. The honor of America was bound up 
in the right of legislative bodies to levy all taxes. Massachusetts called for 
a meeting in Faneuil hall. Ninety-six towns responded, and the Governor 
was requested to convene the Assembly. He refused to hear their protest 
and declared that they had committed treason. It was not in the nature of 
the case that peace should longer continue. The Boston massacre followed, 
and the Revolution grew. Immediately the answers of the towns of Massa- 
chusetts to the list of grievances sent out from the Central Committee came 
pouring in, among the strongest being those from Fitchburg, Leicester, 
Marlboro, Shirley, Gloucester and Springfield. Then followed the stirring 
events of the outbreak of war, the battle of Bunker Hill and. the appoint- 
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ment of Washington. The lecture closed with a tribute to the leading men 
and women of Massachusetts. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Cleveland, Ohio, 
held their annual meeting, January 9, in the Historical Society building, 
Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, the regent, presiding. She declined re-election to the 
regency, although urged to fill the position for the ensuing year. The offi- 
cers elected are: Mrs. F. A. Kendall, regent; Mrs. B. D. Babcock, vice- 
regent; Mrs. James A. King, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elroy M. 
Avery, recording secretary ; Mrs. William H. Barriss, registrar. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, York, Pa., held its 
regular meeting, January 9, at the home of Mrs. George L. Schmidt. The 
Chapter was delightfully entertained by Mrs. George Fisher, who paid a 
beautiful tribute to York’s valorous heroes of the Revolution. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Manchester, N. H., 
January 7, held a meeting at the historic residence of Miss Elizabeth Stark. 
Mrs. John B. Clarke was chosen as the delegate to Washington, with Mrs. 
Josiah Carpenter as alternate. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Trenton, N. J., 
held its first meeting for the election of officers, January 10, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Henry FP. Perrine. The Chapter is named for William 
Trent, the founder of Trenton. The officers are: Regent, Mrs. A. F. Jamie- 
son; vice-regent, Mrs. James P. Stephens; recording secretary, Mrs. C. H. 
Beasley ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. E. L. Gulick ; treasurer, Miss Kate 
A. Mott; registrar, Mrs. W. J. George; historian, Mrs. Mary A. Bell. The 
Chapter will inaugurate its existence by a lunch at the Princeton Inn. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Portland, Me., 
held a business meeting December 21, and elected some new members, 
swelling the number of Chapter members to forty-four. In the list of new 
members is: Mrs. Lucinda P. Procter, of Portland, a daughter of James 
March, of Scarboro, who enlisted when only eleven years and three months 
old as a fifer. She is the only member thus far who is a daughter of a 
Revolutionary soldier. James March again enlisted in May, 1781, as a 
private, and was probably the youngest soldier in the war. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
met December 21, at the residence of Mrs. Richard J. Sherman. It being 
Pilgrim's Day, papers appropriate tothe occasion were read. Mrs. Mary 
Thompson, president, read a poem in memory of the Pilgrims. Interesting 
papers were read by the descendants of the Pilgrims, Mrs.. R. W. Buck, 
Miss Maud Hoxie, Mrs. Edward L. Rice and Miss Trott, of Niagara Falls. 
Miss Elizabeth Blainey Bird composed‘an ode for the occasion which was 
read by Mrs. Brainard Fuller. . 

After the programme, Miss Bird called upon anyone who was a 
descendant of the Pilgrims to make a speech. Mrs. Andrew Langdon 
responded to Miles Standish. Mrs. Harriet Putnam. told how the Pilgrims 
kept Christmas. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMANDERY OF THE NAVAL ORDER OF THE 
: UNITED States.—Order A., No. 8: The attention of 
the companions is called to the fact that the official 
organ of the Naval Order will be THE AMERICAN HIs- 
TORICAL REGISTER, published monthly in Philadelphia 
by The Historical Register Publishing Company, No. 
120 South Sixth street ($3.00 per year; 35 cents a 
number). 

The October number contains an illuminated cut 
of insignia as a frontispiece, and articles on the General Massachusetts and | 
Pennsylvania Commanderies, together with other interesting notes. 

WILLIAM M. PauL, Commander. 
C. F. BACON-PHILBROOK, Recorder. 


THE NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES, Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery, held its first meeting and banquet at the Art Club, Philadelphia, 
December 29. It was a very handsome affair and well attended. The 
occasion was the celebration of the anniversary of the victory of the U. S. 
frigate ‘‘ Constitution” (then first named “Old Ironsides’’) over the British 
frigate, ‘‘ Java,” off the coast of Brazil, in the War of 1812. Com. William 
Bainbridge Hoff, U.S. Navy, grandson of Commodore Bainbridge, who com- 
manded the “‘ Constitution ’’ in the fight, read an interesting paper on the 
U.S. Navy and short speeches in response to the toasts of the evening were 
also made by Col. John Biddle Porter, who presided; Commodore E. E. 
Potter, Capt. N. H. Farquhar, Com. J. M. Forsythe, all of the U. S. Navy; by 
Captains Collum of the U. S. Marine Corps and Bellas of the U. S. Army, 
and by Mr. Edward Trenchard, of New York. Letters of regret were 
received and read from the Secretary of the Navy, Col. Heywood, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and others. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS, in District of Columbia, celebrated 
its second anniversary, December 19, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, at the Shoreham, Washington city. 

The meeting was presided over by Surg.-Gen. 
Walter Wyman, and with him were the following 
officers: _Deputy-governor, Capt. Oscar Fitzalan 
Long ; lieutenant-governor, Prof. G. Browne Goode ; 
secretary, Joseph Cuyler Hardie; deputy-secretary, 
John William Henry; treasury, Joseph Frederick 
Batchelder; registrar, Capt..Calvin Duvall Cowles; 
historian, Alonzo Howard Clark; chaplain, Rev. 
James Owen Dorsey ; chancellor, Edward Augustus 

Moseley ; surgeon, Albert Charles Peale, M. D. 

The invited guests were J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture ; 
Gen. Veasy ; L. J. Davis, president of the Sons of the Revolution, and Dr. 
Gallaudet, president of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

The decorations were in red and white roses, emblematic of the 
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Society colors. These were spread in profusion about the tables, where the 
guests discussed one of the most elaborate menus. 

Dr. Wyman’s introductory remarks set forth succinctly the purposes of 
the Association. He recalled the forceful character of the ancestors of the 
gentlemen assembled, the changed conditions from that time when the set- 
tlers were ever on the alert with their matchlocks to rally for the defense of 
the community, and when the landscape was adorned with formidable gar- 
risons and block-houses. Before introducing the speakers of the evening, 
Dr. Wyman referred to the dedication of the monument at Louisbourg, com- 
memorative of the men who fought our early battles. This event was fixed, 
he said, for June 17, 1895, and it was expected that it would be commemor- 
ated by the presence of ships of war belonging to the United States and 
Great Britain. . 

Dr. Wyman introduced A. Howard Clark, historian of the Society, who 
gave a scholarly account of the great Swamp Fight, which we print on 
page 530. * 

Dr. Wyman next introduced Dr. E. M. Gallaudet as the representative 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. He spoke of the transformation 
from the early warriors, with their rough jerkins of homespun, to the con- 
ventional black of evening dress which a century and more of American 
civilization had accomplished. The remaining responses were made by 
Gen. Veasy, on the ‘*‘ Modern Grand Army,” and Mr. James Bowen John- 
son, on “‘ The Siege of Louisbourg.” 

THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS, in Illinois, had a banquet Decem- 
ber 19 at the Union League Club, Chicago, in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the ‘Great Swamp Fight,’’ December 19, 1675, which was 
the decisive battle of King Philip’s War. Capt. Philip Reade, U. S. Army, 
spoke on “ The Great Swamp Fight ;” Maj. George Williams Baird, U. S. 
Army, a member of the Connecticut branch of the organization, spoke on 
“The Objects of the Society of Colonial Wars;” E. G. Mason spoke on 
“The Significance of the Anniversary and the Results, in New England, 
of the Great Swamp Fight.’ E.M. Teall made a brief address on ‘‘ My 
Reasons for Joining the Colonial Wars Society.” 

THE SocIETY OF COLONIAL WARS, in Pennsylvania, held their third 
annual dinner at the Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia, January 16, in com- 
memoration of the settlement of the city of Philadelphia. There was a 
notable gathering of lineal descendants of men prominent in the events ot 
the colonial period from 1607 to 1775. 

Prior to the dinner the annual meeting. of the Society occurred, when 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were read and a tribute paid 
to the loss by death during the past year of an honored member, 
George M. Coates. In the absence of Capt. William Wayne, Governor of 
the Society, Dr. Edward Shippen, deputy governor, presided at the dinner. 
All the decorations of the banquet were in red and white, the colors of the 
Society, which the officers wore in ribbons around their necks, with the 
insignia attached. It wasa beautiful banquet. Toasts were responded to 
as follows: 
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“ The Settlement of Philadelphia,’”’ Edward Shippen; ‘“ The Colonial 
Soldier,” Judge Pennypacker; ‘‘ The Society of the Cincinnati,” William 
Macpherson Hornor; ‘The Sons of the Revolution,” Josiah Granville 
Leach; ‘‘ The Army and Navy of the United States,’’ Capt. Henry Hobart 
Bellas, U.S. Army; ‘‘ The officers and Soldiers of the War of 1812,” 
Charles Williams; ‘‘The Loyal Legion,” Capt. R. Strader Collum, U. S. 
Marine Corps; ‘‘ The Militia of Pennsylvania,’’ Col. Edward de V. Morrell, 
N. G. P. 

Judge Pennypacker recounted the coming up the Delaware, twenty 
years before the arrival of Penn, of acolony of Dutchmen, who formed a 
settlement at the mouth of a creek known as the Hornkill. Peter Cornelius’ 
Pluckay was their leader. He wrotea descriptive book in 1662, and that 
book is to-day the corner stone of the literature and history of Pennsylvania. 
The little Dutch colony lasted only two years, as Sir Robert Carr sailed up 
the Delaware and broke up the settlement. It was never known what 
became of its people. 

Col. Morrell told of the first efforts to organize militia in colonial times, 
and the first mention of militia in the minutes of Councilsin 1653. In 1704 
three companies were organized in Philadelphia, three in New Castle, two in 
Sussex and two in Kent. Little advance was then made in militia 
organizations until 1744, when war was declared with France. In Phila- 
delphia 1200 men were recruited, and Benjamin Franklin refused the 
colonelcy of a militia that afterward became the foundation of the bulwark 
of the United States. 


THE SocIETY OF COLONIAL Wars, in Massachusetts, held its second 
general court on the evening of December 21, Forefathers’ Day, at Young’s 
Tavern, Boston. After the annual supper was served an address was 
delivered by Mellen Chamberlain, LL. D., on ‘‘ The Conflict Between the 
English and French for the Great Lakes and Rivers of North America 
between 1748 and 1763.” 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL Wars, in New York, held its third general 
court, December 19, at the Hotel Waldorf. There was a large attendance. 
The court was opened with T. J. Oakley Rhinelander in the chair, as 
Governor Frederick J. de Peyster was late in arriving. The report of 
Howland Pell, secretary, showed that the Society had grown in membership 
since its organization to four hundred and fifty-four men, and the announce- 
ment was received with applause. The Treasurer's report was that the 
Society had total assets of $5374.39. Four members died during the year. 
They were Thomas Ludlow Ogden, Nathan G. Pond, A. W. Merwin and 
Francis Cottonet Harriman. Sketches of their lives were read. Capt. 
H. W. Hubbell, U. S. Army, read a paper on the “ Battle of Louisbourg,”’ 
where the Society intends to erect a monument next June, and then a 
recess for supper was taken. After this pleasant task the Rev. Dr. Charles 
M. Bodge, of the Massachusetts Society, addressed the meeting. 

Following is the result of the election: Governor, Frederick J. de Pey- 
ster; deputy-governor, James M. Varnum; lieutenant-governor, T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander; secretary, Howland Pell; deputy-secretary, Phillip 
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Rhinelander; treasurer, Arthur M. Hatch; registrar, Frederick E. Haight; 
historian, S. Victor Constant; chancellor, Abraham R. Lawrence ; surgeon, 
F. Le Roy Satterlee; chaplain, the Rev. Alexander Hamilton. 

THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL Wars, in Iowa.—A preliminary meeting 
of men eligible to membership in this Society was held in Davenport, at the 
residence of Bishop Perry, January 4, looking to the organization of a _ 
branch of the Society in Iowa. 

THERE are forty-five pensioners of the War of 1812 on the roll of the 
pension office. Fifteen of them are one hundred 
years old. The oldest pensioner was a Ken- 
tuckian, but he lives now in Redland, Cal. His 
name is David McCoy. He is recorded on the 
books of the commissioner of pensions as one 
hundred and four years old. Hosea Brown, who 
enlisted from New York, but who lives now at 
Grant’s Pass, Ore., is one hundred and two years 
old. Zephania Bacon enlisted and still livesin New 
York State, at West Fort Ann, one hundred and 
one years old. Amon S. Root, Whitewater, Wis., 

enlisted from Connecticut, is one hundred and one years old. Of the same 
age is Andrew Franklin, of Burlington, Kan., who enlisted in Ohio. Israel 
Sowle, of Westport, Mass.; George R. Allen, of Norwood, N. Y.; Elias E. 
Covenhoven, of Petrie’s Corners, N. Y.; David Parks, of DeWitt, Mich. ; 
Fred. C. Markle, of Hurley, N. Y.; Henry Phillips, of Lawton Station, N. Y. ; 
John Cypher, of Farmer's Creek, Mich. ; Saul C. Higgins, of West Gorham, 
Me.; Frederick Lints, of Alder Creek, N. Y., and Charles Miller, of Boon- 
ville, N. Y., all about one hundred years old. 

An entertaining fact about these old pensioners which the records show 
is that out of thirty-three whose place of enlistment is given seventeen are 
now living in the State in which they resided in 1812. And it is interesting 
to note that most of them have spent their lives in rural communities. 
There are in the list a few dwellers in cities. Washington owns one— 
George W. Jones, aged ninety-one. James Hooper, who is of the same age, 
lives in Baltimore. John Lumberson, eighty-eight years old, also lives in 
Baltimore. Oren Follet, ninety-seven, lives in Sandusky. Elijah Glenn, 
ninety-eight, lives in Newark, N. J. 

It is just possible that some of these old fellows have died by this time; 
but so far as the official records show they are still alive. 

There are, of course, a great many widows of soldiers of the War of 
1812 on the pension roll. There were 4437 when the last annual report of 
the pension commissioner was made up. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, in Pennsylvania.—A meeting of 
the Board of Direction was held in January, at which a number of applica- 
tions were acted on, and the report of the committee appointed to revise the 


constitution of the Society, to conform to that recently adopted by the 
General Society, was received. 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, Maryland Society, held a meeting 
January 8,in Baltimore at the “ Northampton,’’ commemorative of the 
battle of New Orleans, 1815. The committee consisted of James Edward 
Carr, Jr., John Mason Dulany, Albert Kimberly Hadel, M. D., William 
Harrison Gill, John R. Wright, J. Appleton Wilson and George Norbury 
Mackenzie. Addresses were made by Pres. Edwin Warfield, Vice-Pres. 
Jas. Edward Carr, Dr. Albert Kimberly Hadel, Robert Clinton Cole and 
other members of the Society. Several patriotic odes were also well 
rendered and an excellent collation followed. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, Massachusetts Society, held their 
first annual dinner at Young’s, in Boston, on the evening of January 8, and 
was a decided success. The Executive Committee consisted of Capt. William 
Lithgow Willey, S. D., Charles Frederick Bacon-Philbrook, Franklin 
Thomason Beatty, M. D., Charles William Galloupe, M. D., and Amos 
Binney. The Society’s report shows a marked progress and an increasing 
membership since its incorporation, September 10, 1894. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, Ohio Society.—Preliminary steps 
have been recently taken towards the formation of an Ohio State Society. 
The organizers are meeting with such encouragement that it is expected 
they will soon apply for recognition by the General Society. A number of 
the gentlemen who were in attendance upon the general meeting, at Colum- 
bus, of the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution came together, 
January 8, for the purpose of founding an Ohio Society of the War of 1812, 
and elected the first officers of the Society: President, O. W. Aldrich ; vice- 
presidents, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield ; Gen. George B. Wright, of 
Columbus, and Maj. R. M. Davidson, of Newark; registrar, Col. W. N. P. 
Darrow; secretary, Maj. H. P. Ward; and treasurer, D. L. Gard, of 
Columbus. 


THERE are twelve women who are on the pension roll as widows or 

daughters of soldiers of the Revolutionary War. 

None of these widows, though, saw anything of that 

war. They all married the pensioners long after the 

war was over. In fact, not one of them was born 

when the war occurred. The oldest of them is not 

ninety-five yet. Probably some of them married with 

a view to inheriting a pension. Anna Maria Young, 

who died a year or two ago, married in 1816 a 

pensioner of the Revolution, who lived to enjoy his 

married life only six months. For this six months’ 

service to the veteran the widow drew pension for seventy-seven years from 

the government. The actual survivors of the Revolutionary War were not 

wiped out until 1867, when Samuel Downing died. He had drawn for 

more than eighty years a pension from the government. Downing was a 

native of Massachusetts, and was more than one hundred and five years 

old when he died. His application was the last granted for a Revolutionary 
pension. 
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Of the relicts of the Revolutionary War carried on the pension rolls 
three are daughters of Revolutionary soldiers, who were pensioned by 
special acts of Congress. They are Susannah Chadwick, daughter of Elihu 
Chadwick, of New York, who now lives at Emporium, Pa.; Ann M. 
Slaughter, of Virginia, daughter of Philip Slaughter, now living at Mitchell's 
Station, Va. ; and Sarah C. Hurlsburt, daughter of Elijah Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, now living at Chatham Valley, Pa. The two former are aged 
seventy-nine and eighty-four, respectively. Mrs. Hurlsburt is seventy-six. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, Long Island Chapter, held their 
annual meeting at the residence of the regent, Mrs. Horatio C. King, 46 
Willow street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Henry Bean, as the secretary, gave a 
most interesting account of the meetings of the year, not forgetting the 
delightful social evening given last May in the Wilson Assembly Rooms. 
Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, the registrar, read the list of new members and 
how they had been made admissible to the Society. The condition of the 
Long Island Chapter is most flourishing, and local Chapters under their 
direction are in process of formation. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, New Jersey State Society, held 
its annual meeting, January 8, in the rooms of the New England Society, at 
East Orange, and chose the following officers: Corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Ella L. Adams; recording secretary, Miss Gail A. Treat; treasurer: 
Mrs. George Hodenpyl; registrar, Mrs. George B. Carter; historian, Miss 
Adaline Sterling ; trustees, Mrs. William Toney Baird, Miss Rand, Miss 
Duryee and Mrs. Everett P. Tomlinson; State chaplain, Rev. Alexander 
Mann. The New Jersey Society now numbers one hundred and twenty- 
five members, and with its new constitution and efficient officers looks for- 
ward to a successful future. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, General Society, held its annual 
meeting at the club rooms, 64 Madison avenue, New York City, January 7, 
with Mrs. Steers in the chair. The following official ballot was elected in 
full: Executive Committee, Mrs. De Volney Everett, Mrs. Edgar Ketchum, 
Mrs. Smith Anderson, Mrs. Charles W. Dayton, Mrs. George Inness, Jr., 
Mrs. Charles F. Roe, Mrs. John F. Berry, Mrs. Seth C. Hunsdon, Mrs. 
Chauncey S. Traux, Mrs. Charles B. Yardley, Mrs. Francis E. Doughty, 
Mrs. John U. Brookman, Mrs. Abraham Steers, Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler. 
Several amendments and additions were made to the constitution and the 
by-laws. Reports were read from the general officers, States and Chapters, 
showing that the Society has nearly doubled its membership during the past 
year, and that the finances are in splendid condition. In reviewing 1894 
the ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution” have great reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the number of valuable and delightful meetings which have been 
held and on the many new and flourishing Chapters which have been 
founded. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, New Utrecht, N. Y., formally 
organized, January 16, at the home of Mrs. Townsend Cortelyou Van Pelt. 
The charter members are Mrs. T. C. Van Pelt, Mrs. John F. Berry, Mrs. 
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Adolphus Bennett, Mrs. Willard Parker Schenck, Mrs. Dr. Shenck, Mrs. 
William R. Bennett, Mrs. John F. Gooding and Miss Marie Van Brunt. 
Mrs. Van Pelt has been appointed regent by the General Order. The 
organizers have every hope the Chapter will grow until it reaches to what 
is known as “ parlor size.” 

THE SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, in Maryland, 

gave a Christmas tea, December 17, at their rooms, 
North Charles street. Papers were read by Mrs. 
J. J. Jackson on the two portraits recently presented 
to the Society, one of Mary Darnell, wife of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, copied by Mrs. George White- 
lock from the original, owned by Miss Mactavish, 
and the other of Barrister Carroll, painted by Miss 
Mackubin. Short sketches of family histories were 
also read. Mrs. Clarence Cottman presided at the 
tea, and was assisted in receiving by Miss Sarah 
Harrison Powell. The Colonial Dames met again at their rooms, January 3, 
for their yearly meeting. 

In her report the President gave a synopsis of the work accomplished 
by the Society during the past year, and recounted the reception and art 
loan on March 28 last, commemorative of the landing of the first settlers 
from the “‘ Ark’ and the “ Dove;”’ the memorial issued upon the death of 
Mrs. Dawson Coleman, first president of the National Society; the work 
accomplished by the Maryland delegates to the last National Convention in 
Washington ; the removal of the Society rooms to North Charles street ; the 
reception given at Mount Vernon on June 12 by Mrs. Howard Townsend, 
of New York, regent of the Mount Vernon Association, to the Colonial 
Dames of Maryland; the reception given in Baltimore by the Society in 
honor of Mrs. Townsend; Mrs. Charles W. Lord read a paper at the meet- 
ing on “The Calverts and Their Enterprise,’’ in which she paid a high 
‘tribute to the “‘ pilgrim mothers.” 

On the question which has been agitating the National Body for some 
time it was voted that adjunct societies may be formed in other than the 
thirteen original States, which will be governed by a presiding officer 
and twelve managers appointed by the Society of the State to which it-owes 
its eligibility, and that it shall be governed by the laws and pay its annual 
dues to said State Society. In return, all fostering care will be extended to 
it, and its officers will be allowed to vote in person, but not by proxy, at the 
yearly meetings of the parent organization. 

At. the annual election that followed the business meeting Mrs. von 
Kapff was unanimously re-elected president, and Mrs. William Reed first 
vice-president, and Mrs. Eugene Blackford second vice-president; Mrs. 
D. Giraud Wright, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Edward Shippen, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. E. S. Beall, registrar; Mrs. Rogers, treasurer; Miss 
Mary Tilghman, historian. 

The “Dames Tea” was largely attended, January 7. It was in 
charge of Mrs. John Thompson Mason and Miss Elizabeth Mason Rowland. 
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Mrs. Albert Sioussat read an interesting paper, entitled “ The Influence of 
French Civilization on the Colonization of America."" The Dames’ rooms, 
407 Charles street, North, are becoming beautifully furnished. Almost 
every week some piece of colonial furniture or bric-a-brac is added. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, in New Hampshire, held their 
second meeting, December 18, in Manchester, at the residence of Mrs. 
Arthur E. Clarke, the founder of the State Society, which now numbers 
sixty-three members. 

The Clarke residence was appropriately decorated for the occasion with 
the colonial colors, blue and yellow; an Amoskeag Veterans’ flag was 
draped about ancestral portraits in the hall, and yellow and blue window 
draperies added a final touch to the colonial tinting. 


THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, in Connecticut, on November 20 
last, elected Mrs. Franklin Bowditch Dexter first vice-president of the 
Society. 

THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, in North Carolina, held a meet- 
ing in Wilmington, January 2. Mrs. George Wilson Kidder, president, 
presided. Reports of the officers were read, that of the President being not 
only of a business nature, but also historical. Mrs. W. A. Williams was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the board, and Mrs. William Calder was elected 
corresponding secretary. A committee of three was appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Mrs. George Dawson Coleman, first president 
of the National Society. At 9 P. M.the Dames gave a reception at the 
residence of the President, to which one hundred guests were invited. The 
parlors were decorated with blue and yellow ribbons, the colors of the 
Society. Col. Alfred M. Waddell delivered a very chaste and entertaining 
address to the Colonial Dames, commending them for the good work in 
which they are engaged. 

Mrs. Kidder, by special request, read her address, which had been pre- 
viously read at the annual meeting in the afternoon. After this the social . 
feature of the evening opened with a “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” and at mid- 
night supper was served. 

This Society has chosen for its work this winter the erection of a monu- 
ment to Cornelius Harnett, one of North Carolina's colonial and Revolu- 
tionary patriots. An entertainment will be given in the early spring to raise 
funds for that purpose. 

THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, residing in California, intend 
organizing a branch of the Society, to be called the Colonial Club. Mrs. 
George A. Coux and Mrs. Selden S. Wright have the matter in hand. 

THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA, in Virginia, were to have had 
their annual banquet January 12,inaroom in the building of the Virginia 
Historical Society, Richmond, but at the last hour the city engineer pro- 
nounced the building unsafe for so many ladies as would attend on this 
occasion. Then messengers scurried the city with the notice. There was 
so little time that other arrangements for the banquet could not be made, and 
a number of poor families and inmates of charitable institutions enjoyed the 
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bill of fare, made up entirely of colonial dishes, which had been carefully 
gathered from many sources. It was as follows: A barrel of oysters 
boiled; a joll of salmon; a venison pastye garnished with. barberries ; 
Falstaffes sacke ; a potage, with a hen ; a Westphalia gammon with a sallet; 
a March pane; a dish of pippins; comfits and sweetmeats. With these 


were to be served punch, port, and Madeira. All dishes, bowls, and tankards 
used on the table were to be colonial. 






THERE was a gathering at Marston’s, Boston, Mass., January 3, ot 
veterans, who, for some special act of bravery, 
received a medal of honor from the Congress of the 
United States, for the purpose of creating an interest 
in the Medal of Honor Legion and to organize a Com- 
mandery in New England. The prime movers in 
the affair were H. W. Rowe, of Boston, and J. S. 
Manning, of Somerville. 

The affair was an informal one, but resulted in a 
sort of a temporary organization, with Comrade Rowe 
as president, and Comrade Manning as secretary. 

At the banquet Comrade Rowe presided, and short speeches were made 
by all of the veterans present, in which they gave a brief description of the 
special act of bravery for which they were honored. 

Any Medal of Honor veteran in New England, who is interested in a 
movement of this character, is requested to communicate with J. S. Man- 
ning, No. 69 Commercial street, Boston. 







































THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION in South Carolina.—At the invitation 
of Mr. George W. Olney, of the New York Society, repre- 
senting the Committee on Organization of State Societies 
appointed by the General Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, a number of gentlemen of Revolutionary 
ancestry assembled in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Charleston, September 3, 1894. Mr. Olney on 
behalf of the committee called the meeting to order, and 
requested Col. Thomas Pinckney Lowndes to act as chair- 
man. W.G. M. Pinckney was appointed secretary of the 
meeting. A provisional roll of membership was prepared and some sixty 


names were entered. The Chairnian in stating the purposes of the proposed 
Society, said: 





‘*No one of the old thirteen States can lay greater claim to a share of the glory 
achieved by our ancestors in the war of the Revolution—whether they wore a sword or 
carried a musket or in the council of the colonies struggling to free themselves from a 
despotic King, their wisdom helped to guide the courage of the army and gave confi- 
dence to the navy which carried our flag to foreign shores and unfurled the flag of in- 
dependence before the astonished gaze of wondering nations—than the State of South 
Carolina. 

‘* The history of this State during the war of the Revolution is too little known or 
too little read by those who should take most interest in it, and so itis one of the objects 
of this Society to rekindle that flame of patriotism which shone with brilliant light 
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through the dark days of Careleton's ride, the bloody Maxham massacre, and the 
almost crushing defeat of Camden, where ‘Gates’ northern laurels were turned to 
southern willows’ as Charles Lee prophesied, and to repeat the story of Green's rescue 
of the State from British domination, breaking through the dark clouds of despair and 
showing in an unclouded sky the bright sun of liberty, then and forever. 

“There is one most important feature in these societies of Sons of the Revolution. 
They are American in every fibre of their bodies. The members through their descent 
have been identified with the growth of this country for over a century, accustomed to 
its laws and institutions and proud of their Republican form of government. The 
Anarchist and the Socialist have no refuge in its midst. No victories. on foreign soil by 
foreign armies shall ever be commemorated by it. No flag but the flag of our country 
will ever fly at its masthead. 

‘* We start our organization with bright prospects of success. The descendants of 
those who held Fort Moultrie against the British fleet and gained the frst indisputable 
victory over British arms, the descendants of those who followed Marion and Sumter, 
who fought at Cowpen’s, King’s Mountain and Eutaw Springs, are with us. 

‘“‘ Animated by the patriotic spirit of these ancestors, the spirit which gives birth 
to our organization, we have every reason to believe that no distant day we will stand 
shoulder to shoulder working out triumphantly the grand object for which we are 
organized. Broad inits policy and patriotic in its aims, the South Carolina Society falls 
into line with its twenty-two sister State societies."’ 

An adjourned meeting was held December 14, when a permanent 
organization was effected and the following officers were elected: President, 
Christopher S. Gadsden (president of the Northeastern Railroad) ; vice- 
president, T. Pinckney Lowndes; treasurer, Clarence C. Olney ; secretary, 
Gustavus M. Pinckney ; registrar, James Gadsden Holmes ; chaplain, Rev. 
John Johnson, D. D. 

The constitution adopted by the Society at this meeting, establishes De- 
cember 14 (the anniversary of the evacuation of Charleston by the British 
forces in 1782) as the day of the annual meeting, and requires a religious 
service to be celebrated annually on the Sunday nearest to February 22, 
following the custom introduced so happily and successfully by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society. The first service of the South Carolina Society will be held 
at the venerable pre-Revolutionary Church of St. Philips in Charleston, of 
which the chaplain of the Society, Dr. Johnson, is rector. At that time 
the membership is expected to be at least one hundred. 

That the Society has been a success from its inception, was to be 
expected, considering the abundant material for membership in a State, for 
the possession of which such a desperate contest was waged throughout the 
Revolutionary War. South Carolina was the favorite colony of the Crown, 
and Tory element was strong in numbers andinfluence. The greater merit 
belongs, therefore, to those brave men who took sides with their country, 
and faced those unusual odds. Nearly all the most distinguished patriotic 
families of South Carolina, as well aS many of other colonies, are repre- 
sented in this Society of Sons of the Revolution. President Gadsden is the 
descendant of Gen. and Gov. Christopher Gadsden, Vice-Pres. Lowndes 
(who is the assistant secretary-general of the Cincinnati) represents Gen. 
Rawlins Lowndes and Maj. Thomas Pinckney, afterwards our first Minister 
to Great Britain. Secretary Pinckney isthe representative of the celebrated 
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Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Minister to France under Washington. 
Treasurer Olney represents the gallant Captain Stephen Olney of the 
Rhode Island Continental Line, who led the assault upon the British bastion 
at Yorktown, and was desperately wounded therein. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Ohio, held an interesting meet- 
ing at the Queen City Club, Cincinnati, December 22. It was decided 
to give a beautiful colonial ball in Music Hall on Washington's birthday. 
The great auditorium will be beautifully decorated, and no pains will be 
spared to render the occasion the most memorable social évent of the kind 
in the history of the Ohio Valley. The Sons of the Revolution through 
Ohio and the neighboring States will participate, and from a social point” 
of view the occasion will be a remarkable one. The profits from the ball 
are to be used for the purchase of a statue of a “minute man,” which is to 
be erected on the site of Fort Washington, at the junction of Ludlow, 
Lawrence and Fourth streets, Cincinnati. It is proposed to purchase the 
artistic “minute man”’ which one of the French sculptors exhibited at 
Chicago. 

The reception in Cincinnati in the afternoon of January 1, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution to the Sons of the Revolution was 


a notable affair, with Mrs. H. B. Morehead, Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle and 
others making addresses. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in New York, intend erecting a tablet 
to commemorate the heroes who fell in the battle of Long Island. The 
Standard Union, of Brooklyn, suggests that this Society 


“erect a monument which would tell of the dire sufferings and sacrifices of those noble 
Americans who died miserable deaths in prison ships anchored at the Wallabout during 
the Revolutionary War. There is that about a great battle which is inspiring. It has 
this effect’ upon those who participate in it, and those who recall the event in future 
years feel their blood flowing quicker as the story is retold. The men who died in 
prisons made as great, if not greater, sacrifices, yet they are apt to be forgotten. It has 
been thus with those heroic men who perished on the prison ship Jersey and the other 
old hulks which were moored in the cove where the Navy Yard is now located. Their 
sufferings were intense. They might have been released at any time by forswearing 
their allegiance to the struggling republic, but they preferred to die like dogs. The 
bones of a number of these noble men are sepulchred in Fort Greene, but no monu- 
ment marks the spot. Appeals have been made to Congress for money to build a 
monument there; but the effort has been repeatedly defeated, but only because the 
matter has never come squarely before the House, but always out of the regular order, 
when it required unanimous consent. The prison-ship martyrs were from all the thir- 
teen States, and therefore the monument should be built by the United States. Every 
friend of this enterprise should unite in an effort to secure an appropriation for a suitable 


memorial from the next Congress.” 
The board of managers of the State Society, December 19, passed reso- 


lutions of condolence with their president, Mr. J. S. Tallmadge, on the 
death of his wife. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Minnesota, held their annual 
meeting, December 26, at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, St, 
Paul. The President, Albert Edgerton, presided, 





. 
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The Secretary made an interesting report. The Society was organized 
on December 26, 1889, with fourteen members. At present there are 
enrolled three hundred and eleven members. 

The Society celebrates Washington's birthday every year in St. Paul; 
and also celebrates, at Minneapolis, the battles of Lexington and Concord. 

Under the careful labor of the Registrar, the records are becoming a 
repository for a vast amount of Revolutionary history and information. 

During the year the Society has lost by death Col. William H. Taye: 
Henry M. Rice, Westcott Wilkin and Capt. Charles M. McClure. 

W. H. Grant, registrar of the Society, says the year-book will be ready 
for distribution by February 22. It will be illustrated with numerous 

engravings, contain a full genealogy of the members, and as complete a 

record of the services of their ancestors as it has been possible to collect. 

The following officers were elected to serve for a year: President, 
Albert Edgerton, St. Paul; vice-presidents, George A. Pillsbury, Minne- 
apolis; S. J. Q. McMillan, St. Paul; honorary vice-presidents, Alexander 
Ramsey, Rensselaer R. Nelson, Henry P. Upham, Daniel R. Noyes, all of 
St. Paul, and W. D. Washburn, Minneapolis; secretary, Edwin S. Chitten- 
den, St. Paul; assistant secretary, W. S. G. Noyes, St. Paul; treasurer, 
William P. Jewett, St. Paul; registrar and historian, William H. Grant, St. 
Paul; chaplain, Rev. Edward C. Mitchell; representatives; William D. 
Washburn, Calvin C. Cowles. 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Illinois, will consider at the next 
meeting the action of a committee of the city of Quebec, which has recom- 
mended to the authorities that Americans be granted their request to erect 
a monument to Gen. Richard Montgomery upon the spot where he fell 
while leading the American, troops in the assault upon Quebec in 1775. 

The Canadian committee includes the Mayor of Montreal and a 
member of the legislative council of the province of Quebec. The move- 
ment was inaugurated by a letter of E. T. D. Chambers, in which he said : 

“‘Many American visitors to Quebec have from time to time expressed a desire to 
see here an appropriate monument to the memory of the brave, though unfortunafe, Gen. 
Montgomery. All who are moving in the matter recognize the fact that Canadians 
should not be expected to erect a monument to the invader of their soil, and consequently 
they appeal only to Canadian magnanimity for permission to themselves place in Quebec 
an addition to our already existing interesting monuments to deeds of heroism in our 
storied past, depending upon American patriotism to do the rest.” 

In recommending that the Americans interested be ‘‘ generously 
allowed"’ to carry out their object, the committee, in the course of a long 
historic report, says: 

‘It is true that Gen. Montgomery took up arms against the government of his 
country, and to a certain extent he may be termed a rebel. But it is equally true that 
Montgomery fell, sword in hand, like a soldier and a brave man. On the part of the 
Americans, the erection of a monument to commemorate that event is but a homage 
paid to the bravery of one of their own people who fought for the independence of his 
country and believed that he was serving our cause as well. Moreover, the companions 
and friends of Montgomery, men like Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and Carroll, 
although rebels in the same degree, are none the less exalted to-day by both the new 
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and the old worlds as the founders and leaders of a great nation. 
be held despicable because he was less successful than they were ? 
‘‘As the conqueror of Fort Chambly and Montreal, Montgomery's ‘ humanity 
and forbearance’ is recognized, and permission for the erection of the statue is recom- 
mended ‘as a manifest courtesy to our neighbors of the United States.’ ” 
THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Missouri, will hold their first 
banquet at the Mercantile Club House, St. Louis, on February 22. This 


Society will report a remarkable growth on the occasion of their first 
anniversary. 


Should Montgomery 


THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania, have made formal 
application to the Councils of Philadelphia for authorization to occupy 
the chambers in Independence Hall, when vacated of these bodies 
for the purpose of -hoiding meetings and storing and exhibiting therein the 
flags and relics of the Society. An ordinance to this effect has recently 
been presented to the Select and Common Councils and a strong and 
influential committee appointed to properly present the matter to their 
attention. The committee is constituted as follows: Charles Henry Jones, 
chairman ; Henry Douglas Hughes, secretary ; Col. Matthew Stanley Quay, 
Gen. George R. Snowden, William J. Latta, Richard McCall Cadwalader, 
Gov. Robert E. Pattison, Theodore M. Etting, Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, William B. Mann, Effingham B. Morris, David 
W. Sellers, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., George Wharton Pepper, George B. 
Roberts, Maj. J. Edward Carpenter, Congressman Robert Adams, Jr., Col. 
Alexander Biddle, Maj. William Wayne, Frank Willing Leach, S. Davis 
Page, Thomas McKean, Col. Edward de V. Morrell, Rev. George Woolsey 
Hodge, Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. Army, and Sidney F. Tyler. Early 
and favorable action is expected on the Society's application. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, January 14, a 
paper was read by Capt. Henry Hobart Bellas, U. S. Army, entitled the 
‘“‘ History of the Defenses of the Delaware River in the Revolution,’’ and 
giving a full account of the movements of both the American and British 
forces during the occupation of Philadelphia by the latter in 1777 and 1778. 
The paper is to be published by direction of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Sons of the Revolution. 

THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Pennsylvania, are beginning the 
work of marking important historical sites in Philadelphia. An ordinance 
has been introduced in Councils authorizing the Sons to place a monument 
at Thirty-first and Queen streets, to mark the camp of Washington there, 
during August and September, 1777. This will be followed up with other 
monuments, to commemorate Revolutionary events, within the city. 

THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, Pennsylvania Society, is desirous ot 

_ securing for its library, a copy of the printed membership record (Year- 
book) of all of the hereditary societies. Societies issuing such publications 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Society, stating character of publication and price for same. 


Lock Box, 713, ETHAN ALLEN WEAVER, Secretary. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, in Iowa, held a special meeting, 
January 4, in Davenport, at the home of Bishop Perry, the president. The 
by-laws were amended to make seven a quorum instead of four, and rais- 
ing the membership fee. The Iowa Society has a membership now of over 
eighty, and is rapidly growing. Its strongest memberships are in Daven- 
port and Clinton. Dubuque and Des Moines have a good representation 
also. 

THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA met in session, January 16, 
at the residence of Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Thirty- 
fifth street, corner of Park avenue, New York City. 
Mrs: Hancock, of Philadelphia, read a paper on her 
ancestor, William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
which we print on p. 559. The. president of the Society, 
Mrs. Archibald Gracie King, presided. It was the largest 
and pleasantest gathering the New York Society ever 
held. 

On Tuesday, January 15, the visiting members of the Society were 
entertained by Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, who invited the resident 
Dames to meet them, and gave them old-fashioned edibles such as oly- 
kocks, crullers and caudle. These Dutch delicacies made after old family 
recipes were much appreciated, and the guests were interested in looking at 
deeds, papers and letters signed by General Washington, President Madison, 
President Monroe, etc., and dainty miniatures of bygone celebrities and 
beauties, and the famous silhouette of General Washington, cut by Miss de 
Hart, of Elizabethtown, and presented by him to his brother-in-arms, Major 
William Alexander (titular Earl of Sterling), the hero of the battles of Long 
Island, Monmouth, Germantown, Brandywine, etc. This picture is carefully 
preserved by his descendants, of whom Mrs. Van Rensselaer is one. 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Indiana Commandery, 

banqueted, December 1g, in the new club house 
of the Socialer Turnverein, Indianapolis. A 
paper was read by Gen. Fred Kneffler upon the 
battle of Mission Ridge and the campaign 
immediately before and after that memorable 
conflict. It was there that the gallant Fourth 
Corps of the Union army made such a grand 
record, and its officers, who comprise a large 
part of the Indiana Commandery, still resent any 
aspersions upon the gallantry or memory of Gen. 
Thomas. The address of Gen. Kneffler was a defense of Thomas, and, 
based as it was upon facts known to so many present, it elicited the warmest 
applause. Sherman, with his seventeen brigades, was repulsed by Hood. 
with but nine, and Gen. Kneffler showed that it was not in any way the 
fault of Thomas. 


Gen. Lew Wallace presided at the banquet, and on either side of him 
sat the honored guests of the evening, Maj.-Gen. D. S. Stanley, of the 
U.S. Army, and Maj.-Gen. Thomas J. Wood, retired. 
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Gen. Wallace introduced Gen. Stanley, and the brave old general was 
received with cheers repeated again and again. The short address of Gen. 
Stanley was a defense of himself as against the misstatements which had 
crept into history regarding the battle of Spring Hill, in which the Fourth 
Corps was opposed to the entire army of Hood for hours. 

In ‘‘ The March to the Sea” the author stated that Gen. Stanley had 
been wounded and had retired from the field early in the day, leaving him 
in command of the Fourth Corps. This Gen. Stanley bitterly denounced 
as false. True, he had been wounded, but had been compelled to retire 
for but a few minutes in order to have his wound dressed and secure a 
horse as a substitute for the one that had been shot from under him. : 

In introducing Gen. Wood, Gen. Wallace referred to him as the man 
who had mustered in nearly every Indiana soldier. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Massachusetts Com- 
mandery, held a stated meeting in the American House, Boston, January 2. 
About three hundred and fifty companions attended. Previous to the meet- 
ing an interesting paper was read by Brvt. Brig.-Gen. Hazard Stevens. At 
the dinner following the business meeting, the Commandery had as guests 
Capt. Weeks and the field staff of the Naval Brigade. The usual jolly 
informal time was had. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, Illinois Commandery, 
junior class, gave an informal banquet at the Union League Club, January 3. 
Col. Le Roy T. Steward presided. During the evening speeches were made 
by James J. Wait, Judge C. W. Raymond, Hugh R. Belknap, Col. George 
C. Ball and Capt. George McGunnigle. 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION, in Minnesota, held a 
stated meeting at the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, January 8. Aside from the 
members as guests there were present the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, Judge Greenleaf Clarke, Judge Williston, of Red Wing ; Judge 
Brill, E. B. Dalghren, son of Admiral Dalghren, of New York ; ex-Lieut.- 
Gov. Barto, R. K. Tabor, of Chicago; W. B. Dean and E. H. Coultier. 

After supper a paper was read by Lieut.-Col. Charles D. Kerr, Six- 
teenth Illinois Infantry, entitled “An Episode in the Kentucky Campaign 
of Gens. Buel and Bragg.” It related to a meeting of Federal officers dur- 
ing war times for the purpose of displacing Gen. Buel and putting Gen. 
Thomas in command. Col. Kerr happened to be in an adjoining room, 
and could not well avoid hearing the plans as outlined, and learned who 
many of the officials were who were at the meeting. The paper dealt with 
personal experiences of Col. Kerr in the battlefield and outside the skirmish 
lines. 

One of the principal features of the meeting was the presentation of a 
memorial to the late Col. James Gilfillan, read by Gen. John B. Sanborn. 
It recited the more than ordinary career of the deceased soldier and jurist. 
After the reading of the memorial, Judge Collins read a supplementary 
report detailing his personal reminiscences of Judge Gilfillan. 

This Commandery will commemorate the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
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coln by a dinner, at which ladies are expected, at the West Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, on Tuesday evening, February 12, when an informal reception will 
be tendered Gen. Lucius Fairchild, commander-in-chief of the Order, and 
dinner will be served. 

THE UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS, 1776-1812, held their second gen- 
eral meeting, January 8, at the Everett House, New York City. This organi- 
zation was started in 1891 in Ohio, largely through the efforts of Mrs. 
Stephen Adams Webster and Mrs. Flora Adams Darling. It was at first 
started with the idea of embracing only the women who have descended 
from those who took an active part in the War of 1812, but ultimately it 
was enlarged so as to take in those whose ancestors were engaged in the 
war for Independence. Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, the vice-president- 
general, presided over the meeting in the absence of Mrs. Webster. Mrs. 
Leroy Sunderland Smith read an interesting historical paper on the War 
of 1812. Mrs. Webster, the president-general of the Society, was unable 
to be present. Mrs. Levi P. Morton was generally spoken of for the next 
president-general of the Society when the election for that office will be 
held next year. The following were elected to offices January 8 meet- 
ing: Mrs. William Gerry Slade, vice-present-general ; Mrs. Augustus Ramon 
Salas, regent-general; Mrs. George A. Ludin, secretary-general; Mrs. 
William Judson, treasurer-general; Mrs. Le Roy Sunderland Smith, his- 
torian-general, and Miss Florence Labouisse Adams, librarian. 

The badge of the Society is a five-cornered gold star. On the three 
upper points of the star are the initial letters ‘U.S. D.,” and on the two 
lower points are ‘‘1812"’ and “1776."" The star is mounted on a gold 
clasp and a dark blue ribbon. The Society was reported to be in a 
flourishing condition. 

Mrs. Darling, the founder of patridtic societies based on hereditary 
claims made the following remarks and offered the following resolution : 

When organizing the first Society, commonly known as the Daughters 
of the Revolution, in the city of Washington, October 11, 1891, I appointed 
Mrs. W. W. Astor the president of the New York Society. The corre- 
spondence is on file. She did not take the office, but later she was elected 
honoraty vice-president of the United States Daughters’ Historic Council, 
and to-day we enroll her name with our honored dead with the ink of regret, 
the pen of sorrow. 

WHEREAS, The Historic Council of the General Society 1776-1812, has 
heard with sincere regret of the death of Mrs. Mary Paul Astor, wife of 
Hon. William Waldorf Astor, a descendant of.a name that has adorned the 
history of America. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere sympathy to the husband and 
children of the dead in this sad hour of the lonely home-returning to her 
native country, where she was loved and is mourned and regretted by all 
who ever met her courtesies or enjoyed the bounty of her benevolence. 
Her modest life, her great charities, her hereditary cliams from men and 
women of noble deeds made her an American of whom we may be justly 
proud. Mrs, Astor wasa daughter of noble sires, where whole life and 
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action illustrated the dignity and education of true womanhood in social, 
domestic and religious circles. 

Resolved, Therefore, we place her name with our honored dead 
in the Calendar of Memory, to be kept green in a Floret of Flowers 
—on each Easter Monday—the day set apart when each Daughter 
shall wear a carnation as a tribute to our dead—and in other ways com- 
memorate the Memorial Day of United States Daughters, descendants of 
the Patriots 1776-1812. 

Resolutions of sympathy were offered to the founder, Mrs. Darling— 
deploring the death of her only child, the late Edward Irving ill 
author, composer and critic, who died February 13, 1894: 

‘To our Founder—we extend our heartfelt sympathy in the death of her son, 
Edward Irving Darling of New York City. In thedeath of the author, composer and 
critic the country has sustained a loss, but long will his music be sung and the young 
composer be mourned and regretted. He died too young—the world has need of such 
men as Darling.”’ 

To others of the Society who mourn their dead, resolutions were also 
offered, especially the death of the venerable widow of Chancellor Carroll, 
of Maryland. One of her relatives, Mrs. A. Ramon Salas, is an officer of 
the Society ; through her many Southern ladies have become members of the 
General Society. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF 1776-1812, in Louisiana, held a meeting at the 
residence of Mrs. V. A. Fowler; Mrs. M.A. Bailey presided. The discussion 
of the stamp, seal of the association, was brought up and the new seal 
approved, having the figure of a bale of cotton, surmounted by two cannons 
crossed, the words “‘ La. Ass’n U. S. Daughters 1776-1812, organized Janu- 
ary 17, 1894, incorporated April 17, 1894,’’ are arranged around the upper 
margin, with two laurel leaves, completing the circle. The ladies decided to 
erect an iron fence around the Chalmette grounds. Interesting letters were 
read from other societies, which spoke principally of the inner workings of 
these sister organizations; ‘‘ while the disturbances which at present are 
occurring among the Daughters of the Revolution, though greatly deplored, 
they in no way affect the society here.” 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—‘‘a chartered national 
society in organic relations with the Smithsonian Institution ""—held its tenth 
annual meeting, during the Christmas holidays, in Washington city. Ses- 
sions were held at the Columbian University and the National Museum, 
presided over by Dr. Justin Winsor, of Harvard University. Appropriate 
tributes were paid to the memory of Herbert Tuttle, John Jay, Robert C. 
Winthrop, Hamilton Fish, James C. Welling and Dr. William F, Poole, all 
members of the Association. Mr. Jay and Dr. Poole were ex-presidents. 
Among the scores of historical papers read before the Association was one 
by Rossiter Johnson, of New York City, on ‘‘ Turning Points in the Ameri- 
can Civil War.” These were (1) Kentucky's refusal to secede, which 
deprived the Confederates of the natural line of defense along the Ohio; 
(2) the Battle of Bull Run, which confirmed the Southern people in their 
belief in their superior prowess and certainty of success; (3) the Emanci- 
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pation Proclamation, which placed the struggle on its true issue; (4) the 
Battle of Gettysburg, which ended any hope of carrying the war into the 
North; (5) the re-election of President Lincoln, which decided that there 
should be no cessation of hostilities till the Confederacy ceased to exist. 

Prof. William A. Dunning, of Columbia College, gave a review ot 
American Political Philosophy. He said the thoughts of the colonial the- 
orists were but the familiar doctrines of the English Revolution. Jefferson 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence the philosophy of all Europe 
in thé eighteenth century, and his leading idea of human equality dates 
back to Imperial Rome. Tucker, of the Jeffersonian school, in his edition 
of Blackstone, transferred the principles of the current social-contract 
theory of the State to the explanation of the United States Constitution, 
and thus became in a measure, the founder of State sovereignty as a philo- 
sophical dogma. Calhoun defended it, however, on different grounds. His 
‘* Disquisition on Government”’ is a valuable essay in political philosophy. 
Francis Lieber was the first American writer to make a near approach to 
speculation both broad and systematic, but his civil liberty is rather more in 
the field of ethics than of politics. Woolsey followed Lieber, but with a 
theological leaning. The convulsions of our Civil War brought out much 
political literature. Hurd and Draper philosophized on the lines of Austin 
and Buckle. Brownson wrote cleverly from the standpoint of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Mulford produced the doctrines of Hegel and Stahl, 

A paper was read by A. Howard Clark, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and an associate editor of THE HISTORICAL REGISTER, on ‘“‘ What the 
United States Government has Done for History.” He said that the Gov- 
ernment had spent more than two millions of dollars in the acquisition and 
publication of historical records, and had spent many millions more in the 
erection of monuments and in the celebration of historical events. The 
United States Government is now annually expending more than a quarter 
of a million dollars directly in behalf of American history. No nation ever 
undertook such a magnificent historical work as is now approaching comple- 
tion under charge of efficient bureaus in the War and Navy Departments. 

One of the most important acts of the United States Government in 
behalf of history was the incorporation of the American Historical Associ- 
ation by act of Congress, approved January 4, 1889, ‘‘ for the promotion of 
historical studies, the collection and preservation of historical manuscripts, 
and for kindred historical purposes in the interests of American history and 
of history in America.”’ Congress requires from the Association an annual 
report concerning its proceedings and the condition of historical study in 
America. It is the duty of the Association to do for history in America 
what the National Academy has for many years done for natural science. 
‘Through the Historical Association the United States Government is brought 
into touch with every State and local historical society. One of the most valu- 
able publications of the Association is its exhaustive bibliography, prepared 
by an expert, Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, of the published work of all the promi- 
nent historical societies in this country—a bibliography including nearly 
10,000 titles. 
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The American Society of Church History, the American Jewish His- 
torical Association, the Folk Lore Society, and the Forestry Association 
also held their annual meeting in Washington during the Christmas holi- 
days; and in New York City the American Economic Association assem- 
bled. In Philadelphia the American Oriental Society, the American 
Philological Association, the Modern Language Association of America, the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the American Dialect Society, 
the Spelling Reform Association, and the Archzological Institute of America 
held their meetings. In Baltimore, at the Johns Hopkins University, were 
convened the Geological Society of America, the American Society of 
Naturalists, the American Morphological Society, and the American’ 
Physiological Society. 

These various reunions show that the time has come for organizing 
annual American congresses of learned societies in our great cities. Kin- 
dred subjects like history, politics, economics and social science should be 
kept together in the same congress by means of allied associations. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the Historical Society, Rochester, N.Y., 
was held January 11, when the Patriotic-Hereditary societies of the city 
gave each an account of their organizations, showing their distinctive feat- 
ures and scope of usefulness. The Chamber of Commerce, in which the 
meeting took place, was beautifully trimmed with flags; a portrait of Col. 
Rochester, the founder of the city, and a soldier of the Revolution, had a 
conspicuous place. The president of the Historical Society, John H. 
Rochester, is a grandson of Col. Rochester, anda prominent member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

The papers of the evening were: ‘‘ The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion,’’ E. G. Miner, Jr.; “The Daughters of the American Revolution,” 
Elizabeth Conkey Sibley ; ‘‘ The Colonial Dames of America,’’ Florence 
Montgomery Angell (a granddaughter of Col. Rochester). 

The members of the Patriotic-Hereditary societies of the city were 
elected to membership in the Rochester Historical Society, and the rooms 
of the Society were offered to them for their collection of relics; memo- 
rials, etc. 

THE SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF THE CINCINNATI, in New York, is a 
new society, and one that promises to be very powerful among the patriotic 
organizations of the country. It was incorporated December 27, its certifi- 
cate of incorporation being approved by Justice Andrews, of the Supreme 
Court. 

This new organization will be more “ exclusive’’*than some similar 
societies, its members being taken only from the descendants of officers of 
the Revolutionary army and navy. 

It is intended to occupy a place corresponding to that filled by the 
Society of the Cincinnati, and will sustain the same relation to the Revo- 
lutionary period as that filled by the Society of Colonial Dames to the 
colonial period. 

The Society will have an advisory board, composed largely of members 
of the New York Society of the Cincinnati. John Schuyler, the treasurer- 
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general of the Society of the Cincinnati, and an associate editor of THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, who has guided the women in organiz- 
ing their Society, will be chairman of the advisory board. Membership in 
the Society will be secured only by invitation. 

Of the incorporators, Mrs. Howard Townsend is president of the Gen- 
eral Society of Colonial Dames of America as well as of the New York 
Society, of which latter Mrs. Robert E. Livingston is vice-president. Many of 
the other ladies are prominent members of the Colonial Dames of America. 

The incorporators are Mrs. James M. Lawton, of 37 Fifth avenue, New 
York; Mrs. Howard Townsend, of 24 West Seventeenth street, New York; 
Mrs. Abraham Lansing, of 115 Washington avenue, Albany; Miss Helen 
Frederica King Shelton, of 28 East Twenty-second street, New York; Mrs. 
S. E. Johnson-Hudson, of ‘‘ Johnson Homestead,” Stratford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Morris Patterson Ferris, of 488 Warburton avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Miss 
Fannie Schuyler, of Pelham, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert E. Livingston, of 271 
Fifth avenue, New York; and Miss Elizabeth Wendell Van Rensselaer, of 
Hudson, N. Y. The certificate of incorporation says: 

‘* Such Society shall be composed of women who are direct lineal descendants of 
officers of the American army or navy who took part in the Revolutionary struggle with 
Great Britain, and who were entitled to original membership in the Society of the 
Cincinnati, or who would have been entitled to such membership had they been living 
at the close of the war.’’ The particular business and object of such Society shall be : 

‘* First —To renew, foster and develop among its members the friendships formed 
and cemented amid the trying ordeals of the War of the Revolution, in the camp and 
on the battlefield, by their ancestors, who, by wise leadership and sturdy bravery, 
achieved the independence of the American colonies, and established the Government 
of the United States. 

‘* Second.—To advance and encourage investigation and study of the history of the 
Revolution, its causes and results, and to inStill in the minds of the rising generations a 
knowledge of, and reverence for, the intelligent wisdom which planned, and the uncon- 
querable spirit and patient, unswerving determination which successfully carried on, the 
struggle for liberty against overwhelming force and Old World prejudice. 

‘* Third.—To cherish the memory and record the deeds of the noble women who, 


with heroic self-abnegation, untiring and unflinching devotion, influenced, encouraged 
and assisted the patriotic cause. 


‘* Fourth.—To commemorate by celebrations and tablets the achievements of our 
ancestors in the Revolution, and to gather and carefully preserve documents and relics 
relating to the Revolutionary period.”’ 

The Society will be managed by a board of managers; nine in number. 

For the first year the board will consist of Eliza McIntosh Clinch 
Anderson Lawton, Justine Van Rensselaer Townsend, Catherine Ganse- 
voort Langsing, Helen Frederica King Shelton, Susan Edwards Johnson- 
Hudson, Mary Lanman Douw Ferris, Fanny Schuyler, Susan Clarkson de 
Peyster Livingston, and Elizabeth Wendell Van Rensselaer. The principal 
office of the Society will be in New York City. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, of New York, held its annual 
meeting January 18, the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, in the 
Goverror’s room of the City Hall, New York City. The Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix in the chair. Commodore Banks, on behalf of the Committee on Pub- 
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lication of the Register, reported that it was nearly ready for the press, and 
would contain the military or naval records of all the original members 
who served in the War of 1812, including those upward of sixty, who had 
also served in the War of the Revolution. The officers of the Society from 
1790, and many interesting details connected with its early history as an 
Independent Veteran Artillery Corps, will also be included in the book. 
Resolutions of thanks to Capt. John G. Norman and the Washington Con- 
tinental Guard for raising the flag at the Battery and on the Stone Block- 
house in Central Park on July 4 and Evacuation Day, were adopted. From 
1810 to 1890 the Society has annually performed this duty until the veteran 
members became too feeble to do so, and the Washington Continental 
Guard was requested to assist. The Society decided to resume that duty. 

One of the veteran original members who served in the Revolution and 
War of 1812, dying in 1836, raised the American flag at the Battery when 
the British army evacuated the city, November 25, 1783. 

The present officers are: Dr. Dix, commandant; Asa Bird Gardiner, 
vice-commandant ; Major Henry Chauncey, Jr., adjutant and secretary ; 
Dr. Gouverneur Mather Smith, quartermaster and treasurer ; Charles Isham, 
paymaster and assistant secretary ; the Rev. Alexander Hamilton, chaplain ; 
John Van Rensselaer Hoff, U. S. Army, surgeon, and Morris Patterson 
Ferris, registrar. 

Lieut. Michael Moore, U. S. Army, retired, who served at the taking of 
Fort George, Upper Canada, in 1813, and Thomas H. Sturtevant, who 
setved in the defenses of New York in 1814, were re-elected on the Council 


of Administration, and also James M. Montgomery, Frederic Gallatin and 
David Banks. 


THE SOCIETY OF ‘“ MAYFLOWER” DESCENDANTS.—Pursuant to the fol- 
lowing call : 


You are invited to be present at a conference of the descendants of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims, who landed at Plymouth in 1620. The meeting will be held at the rooms of 
the New York Genealogical Society, No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, at 8 P. M., on 
the anniversary of the landing, December 22, 1894. Please extend this invitation to any 
of your friends who had ancestors on the Mayflower. 

(Signed) RICHARD H. GREENE, 

EDWARD L. NORTON, 

WILLIAM MILNE GRINNELL, 
some descendants of the Mayflower Pilgrims held a meeting in New York, 
December 22, twenty gentlemen were present and about as many ladies. 
It appears to be the intention to include the ladies in this proposed Society, 
principally on the idea that, as the ladies accompanied the men on this 
voyage, their female descendants are considered to he entitled to join in the 
Society. ‘The following committee on organization appointed Richard H. 
Greene, chairman, William Milne Grinnell (who acted as secretary of the 
meeting), Edward L. Norton, Gen. J. J. Slocum, J. Bayard Backus, Walter 
S. Allerton and Edward Clinton Lee. It is suggested that the Society be 
limited to ladies and gentlemen who are lineal descendants of those who 
were on the first voyage of the Mayflower in 1620. A meeting of this 
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committee was held in New York, January 8, when a sub-committee, Richard 
H. Greene and Edward Clinton Lee, were appointed to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, which were submitted to the full committee in New York on 
January 19, and the sub-committee continued until January 31. 

List of the 102 people who came in the Mayflower, December, 1620, 
exclusive of her crew, which returned with her : 

|| * Mr. Isaac Allerton, d@. 1659. Issue. 

¢ Mrs. Isaac (Mary) Allerton. 

Remember Allerton, #. Moses Maverick. Jssue. 

Mary Allerton, d. 1699; m. Thomas Cushman. Jssve. 

Bartholomew Allerton, went to England. Jssue. 

tJohn Allerton. Jssue ? 

@John Alden, d@. 1687, Jssue. 

Peter Browne, d. 1633. Jssue. 

¢ Richard Britteridge (Bitteridge), d@.s. p. 

|| * John Billinton, d. 1630. “Jssue. 

Mrs. John (Ellen) Billinton. 

John Billinton, Jr., d@. s. f, 1628. 

Francis Billinton. Jssue. 

|| * Mr. William Brewster, d. 1644. Jssue. 

Mrs. William (Mary) Brewster. 

Love Brewster, d. 1650. Issue. 

Wrasling (Wrastled) Brewster, d. s. 2. 164-. 

* Mr. William Bradford, d. 1057. Jssue. 

¢ Mrs. William (Dorothy) Bradford. 

¢ * Mr. John Carver, d.s. 2. 

t Mrs. John (Catherine) Carver, d. s. J. 

|| { John Crackston (Crackstone, Craxton, Croxton). Jssue. 

John Crakston, Jr., d. s. J. 1628. 

t @ Robert Carter, d. s. J. 

|| { + Francis Cooke (Cook), @. 1663. Jssue. 

John Cooke, d@. 1694, Jssue. 

{ Richard Clarke (Clark). d. s. Z. 

Humility Cooper, d.in England. Jssue ? 

\| * {James Chilton. Jssue. 

¢ Mrs. James Chilton. 

¢ Mary Chilton, d. 1679; m. John Winslow. Jsswue. 

3 Edward Doty (Doten, Dovey), d. 1655. Jssue. 

|| * Francis Eaton, d. 1633. Jssue. 

¢ Mrs. Francis (Sarah) Eaton. 

Samuel Eaton, & 1684. Jssue.. 

¢ Thomas English (Enlish). Jssue ? 

2 Ely, d.in England. Jssue? 

+ Mr. Samuel Fuller, d. 1633. Jssue ? 

|| * { Edward Fuller. Jssue. 

¢ Mrs. Edward Fuller. 

] Samuel Fuller, Jr., d. 1683. Jssuve. 
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t Moses Fletcher, m. twice, d. s. f. 

ft John Goodman, d. s. Z. 

Richard Gardner (Gardiner), d.in England. Jssue ? 
@ John Howland, d. 1673. Jssue. 

t @ John Hooke, d@. young. 

|| * Mr. Steven (Stephen) Hopkins, @, 1644. Jssue. 
Mrs. Stephen (Elizabeth) Hopkins, d@. 164-. 
Constanta (Constance) Hopkins, d@. 1677; m. Nicholas Snow. 
Damaris Hopkins, d. 1666; m. Jacob Cook. Jssue ? 
Oceanus Hopkins, 0. at sea, d. young, 1627. 

Giles Hopkins, d. 1690. Issue. 

t 2 William Holbeck, d. s. Z. 

2 William Latham, d. young in W. L., 164-. 

t @ John Langemore, d. s. J. ; 

@ Edward Litsler (Leicester, Lister), d. in Va., 1620, Jssue? 
t 2 Jasper More, d@. young. 

@ Richard More, d. 1656. Jssue. 

$2 More, d@. young s. #. 

t 2 Ellen More, d. young unm. 

% Desire Minter, d.in Eng. Jssue ? 

¢ Mr. Christopher Martin, d. s. J. 

t Mrs. Christopher Martin, d. s. 2. 

|| t Mr. William Molines (Mollines, Mullins). JZssve. 
¢ Mrs. William Molines. 

Priscila Molines, d. 168-, m. John Alden. Jsswue. 

t Joseph Molines, d. s. Z. 

¢ Edmund Margeson (Morgeson), d@. s. #. 

t 2 Solomon Prower, d. s. Z. 

{ t Digerie (Degory) Priest (Preist). Zsswe. 

| { Thomas Rogers. Jssue. 

Joseph Rogers, @. 1660 (1678). Jssue. 

* t John Rigdale (Ridgdale, Ridgsdale), d. s. p. 

t Mrs. John (Alice) Rigdale, d. s. 2. 

% George Sowle (Soule, Sole, Soul), d. 1680. Jssue. 
t 2 Elias Story, d. unm. 

* Capt. Myles Standish, d. 1656. Jssue. 

t Mrs. Myles (Rose) Standish. 

Henry Samson (Sampson), @. 1684. Jsswue. 

@ William Trevore (Trevour), d.in England. Jssue ? 
t ¢@ Edward Thomson (Thompson, Tomson), d. s. J. 
* t Edward Tillie (Tilly, Tilley). Jsswe. 

t Mrs. Edward (Ann) Tillie. 3 
Elizabeth Tillie, d. 1687; m. John Howland. Jssue. 
|| * ¢ John Tillie. Jssue. 

t Mrs. John (Bridget) Tillie. 

|| * { Thomas Tinker. Jssue. 

t Mrs, Thomas Tinker. 
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t Tinker, d@. young s. J. 

|| t John Turner. Jssue. 

t Turner, d. young s, f. 

t Turner, d. young s. p. 

t @ Roger Wilder, d. s. Z. 

* Mr. Edward Winslow, d. 1655. Jssue. 

t Mrs. Edward (Elizabeth) Winslow. 

|| { Mr. William White. Jssue. 

Mrs..William (Susanna) White, @. 1680, m., 2d., Edward Winslow. 
Resolved White, d. 1690. Jssue. 

} Thomas Williams, d. s. 7. 

Gilbert Winslow, d.in England. Jssue ? 

{ + Mr. Richard Warren, @. 1628. Jssue. 

@ (Mrs. Carver’s Maid), d. young, 162-, m. Francis Eaton. 


* Brought their wives with them. ¢ Died before the end of the first year. 
+ Came without their wives. ? Servants and people under contract. 
q Their wives came subsequently. || Brought their children with them. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


We have the pleasure of presenting another number of the new 
monthly periodical, THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER, and solicit your 
annual subscription thereto. It is the only monthly magazine in the world 
which is devoted exclusively to American historical matters in general and 
to the curiosities, autographs, book plates, antiquities and rare portraits 
and unprinted literature of American history, that prints the proceedings and 
current news of a// the American patriotic associations, whose membership 
is hereditary, and for this reason it occupies a somewhat unique position in 
the field of monthly literature. 

The contributors to the literary matter of THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REGISTER are the most eminent of American writers and biographers 
and genealogists interested in American patriotic ancestry. They furnish 
us with entertaining articles upon colonial and Revolutionary history, 
as well as the general or more recent history of our country. The articles 
are handsomely embellished whenever necessary with illustrations of 
historical significance and with rare and valuable portraits. 

With the first number we began the Autograph Collector’s Enchi- 
ridien, or guide, for those interested in the study and preservation of 
original letters and documents, which we intend to be a safeguard against 
spurious letters and documents. Inevery number in this department we 
produce a rare portrait and fac-simile of a letter, of persons who 
have attained prominence in American affairs. 

It is intended to conduct this American historical monthly in a spirited 
manner and very much on the lines followed by the long-established, suc- 
cessful popular monthlies. As it is not intended that THE AMERICAN HIs- 
TORICAL REGISTER shall be a ‘‘ popular magazine "’ nor a commercial ven- 
ture, in the sense the great monthlies are, it is necessary that the annual sub- 
scription charge be at such a rate ($3.00) as will insure the best subject 
matter, materials and manufacturing and keep up a high standard of 
excellence. 

The HistoricAL REGISTER is generally historical, biographical and 
genealogical in its scope—topics interesting to the educated and cultured— 
and a literary exchange and repository for American historical students, with 
the addition of the following most important feature: It is intended that 
*this American historical monthly will be the means of inquiry and 
communication between the members of various American patriotic asso- 
ciations which are not secret nor beneficial orders, but whose membership 
is hereditary ; to chronicle their proceedings and to preserve in its pages 
matters of historical value and of personal interest to their members, hence 
the HISTORICAL REGISTER was given the sub-title— 

s 




















‘“* MONTHLY GAZETTE OF THE PATRIOTIC-HEREDITARY SOCIETIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.”’ 


This American historical monthly represents no individual association. 
It seeks the support of all. Each one which sends reports of its 
proceedings and celebrations will be accorded an impartial part of the 
space set apart for such matters. Nor does it represent any particular section 
of the United States. The HisToricaL REGISTER is conducted by an 
editor-in-chief and the interests of each of the hereditary societies is looked 
after by a member of that society, who is an honorary associate editor. It 
is hoped that shortly THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER will be the 
authorized official gazette of all the patriotic bodies. ; 

The Historical Register Publishing Co. (the incorporators, officers 
and directors being members of the American patriotic societies) was 
organized and incorporated especially to publish this historical monthly. 

In order to get funds in hand sufficient to carry on the publication of 
the HisToORICAL REGISTER before it reaches the period when it is self- 
sustaining through subscriptions and advertisements, and to guarantee its 
permanent success, members of the patriotic-hereditary societies are 
requested to give it their support, not only by becoming subscribers to the 
HISTORICAL REGISTER, but also to the Company's stock or the “‘ publica- 
tion fund."’ ‘In order to partly compensate the purchasers of the stock for 
the use of their money, EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO A SHARE or block of the 
stock of this company shall be ENTITLED TO RECEIVE FOR EACH SHARE 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGISTER monthly at ONE-HALF THE REGULAR 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, which concession is INDORSED ON EACH CERTIFI- 
CATE OF STOCK, which is FULL PAID and NON-ASSESSABLE. Price, Five 
Dollars per share. By this half-rate charge to a stock-holder for an annual 
subscription, he GETS BACK IN A LITTLE OVER THREE YEARS THE COST 
OF HIS SHARE OF STOCK.” 


Respectfully yours, 


EDWARD CLINTON LEE, 
Member of Society of the Colonial Wars, the Society of the War of 
1812; the New England Society ; Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, etc., etc., President of THE HISTORICAL REG- 
ISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 












TERMS: 

The annual subscription price to THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REGIS- 
TER is three dollars ($3.00), invariably in advance, and 35 cents for any 
single number. Five dollars in advance will pay for two years’ subscription. 
Always renew your subscription two months before it expires. Checks, etc., 
should be made payable to the order of ‘‘ The Historical Register Publish- 
ing Company.” 

Postmasters, booksellers and news agents receive subscriptions to the 
HISTORICAL REGISTER. 

Address all business communications and remittances: the Treasurer 


THE HISTORICAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., 
120 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Epwarp Curnton Les, President. 
Gsorce Cutnsert Gitvespiz, Treasurer. 
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register as a historical review. The initial 
number contains biographical papers and 
considerable valuable matter bearing upon 
the relations of well-known men to .our 
country’s progress, and the illustrations are 
excellent. We extend a hearty welcome to 
this scholarly and interesting addition to 
periodical literature. There should . cer- 
tainly be a place for it and we look forward 
to its success. 


ren 
raison Americans and will well pay 
perusal. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Mews + The Ameri- 
can Historical Register is handsomely 
printed and the illustrations are unusually 
good 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union: The 
subject matter and general style of Zhe 
American Historical Register is ornate and 
abreast with the times. 


Concord (N. H.) Independent Statesman > 
The American Historical Register —_— its 
career possessing both interest and value 

Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum > The Ainerican 
Historical Register most auspiciously 
with an article upon the A. P,.V.A. delight- 
fully written and charmingly illustrated. The 
‘“‘Autograph Department,” “Celebrations 
and Proceedings” department, notes and 
queries are all excellent. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Zagle: . The American 
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excellently, 
to people fond 


fiistorical Register is a very handsome 
monthly, «The contents of the fst number 
give some prontise of an interesting career. 
The flag of the Society ‘of Colonte! Wars 
makes a brilliant frontispiece. 


Wilmington (N. C.) Messenger : The 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger: This 
country has been without any first-class his- 
torical journal and it is with pleasure we 
note the advent into this neglected’ field of 
the first issue of Zhe American Historical 
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historical research. 
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e in this country 


is devoted exclusively to American historical 


matters. 


S. Cc) News and Courier: 
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The American Historical Register 


only monthly 
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plete with interest- 


articles and illuminated with attractive 
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_ iflustrations; it is full of brilliant promise. 
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Register.. The Historical Register should 
prove a most useful and instructive addition 
to the current literature of the day, and if it 
maintains the high standard shown. in. its 
first issue, should attain a well-merited 
success. 

Culpeper. (Va.)- Exponent: We are in 
receipt of the September number: (the first) 
of The American Historical Register. It is 
ahappy thought, a compendium valuable 
and interesting,a record. worth preserving. 
This first number is full of matters of general 
interest. 


Davenport (Ia.) Democrat: The Ameri- 
tan Historical Register for September, is up 
to the standard of other American historical 
periodicals, but it differs from any and all of 
them in this; its initial number. It is of good 
sizé, with good paper, type and print, and 
dwells upon such matters of history of this 
country as naturally enlist the attention of 
the patriot. 


Hamilton (Ont.). Zucning Times: The 
American Historical Register contains.much 
of ‘historical. and antiquarian interest and 
promises to. preserve in permanent form 
much.of the family history and events of 
early colonial and Revolutionary times. The 
printing and illustrations are models of neat- 
ness. 


Manchester (N. H.) Union: The Anieri- 
can Fistorical. Register will be generally 
historical, biographical and genealogical in 
its. scope—topies interesting tu the educated 
and cultured—and will be a literary ex- 
change and repository for American _his- 
torical students, 3 


Lowell (Mass.' Mail: The American 
Hiistorical Register is a newcomer, but it 
will undoubtedly find a place in the field 
that is not already overcrowded. 


Norfolk (Va.) Virginian: The Octo- 
ber number of Zhe American Historical 
Register is felly up to the high standard 
promulgated in its first issue. 


American Historical Register isa. new candi- 

date for success. It is well printed. Its table 
of contents is varied. and interesting.’ ‘It is 
really an instructive and valuable publication 
and well ments.a generous patronage. 


Chicago: (Ill.) Home Journal: The 
American Historical Register is handsomely 
printed and beautifully illustrated. Judging 
from the initial number it will be a work as 
valuable as it is unique. The magazine 
occupies an exclusive field of monthly litera- 
ture and one of unsurpassed interest to 
American citizens. 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle: “The Septem- 
ber number of Zhe American Historical 
Register is one of unusnal interest. The 
articles are well written arid instructive. To 
the student of American history this» maga- 
zine will prove very valuable. “The @llustra- 
tions are fine and many. of them valuable. 
The Historical Register certainly belongs to 
the brightest class of American: magazines 
and should meet with cordial support from 
the public. 


Portland (Me.) Advertiser; This country 
has long béen without a first-class historical 
journal, The American Historical Register 
now comes to occupy this neglected field. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Journa/ >. ‘The list of 
societies interested in Zhe American His- 
torical: Regi:teris long and showsithe extent 
to which the patriotic feeling is growing: The | 
magazine contains much interesting historical 
matter as well as data of the vations organiza- 
tions 


Phila Jelphia (Pa.) Evening Star The 
articles in Zhe American. Hidorical Register 
show great care in preparation and it is well 
printed and handsomely illustrated. 


Boston ( Mass.) Home Journal -: The sec- 
ond number of Zhe American Historical 
Register fully sustains the favorable impres- 
sion made by the first number. This maga- 
zine occupies a somewh.t unique position m. 
the field of monthly Heersture 
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Boston “(Mass.) Home Journal: The I like the September number exceedingly, _ The Historical Register’ commends itself 
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